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to “cuard the 
VITAL ZONE” 


HAT an athletic supporter is indispensable 

equipment for vigorous indoor and out- 
door sports is no longer debated. Coaches and 
trainers make it a rule that their young men 
shall neither practice nor compete without 
this simple, effective protection against acci- 
dents and reflex strains. 


Gauged by the number worn by college, 
school and association athletes, BIKE is an 
easy first choice. Its ingenious, one-piece, all- 
elastic design . . . perfected by a half-century 
of use . . . insures sturdy strength and efficiency 
at a low price, plus long life and easy laun- 
dering. 

And for a super-supporter, to meet the re- 
quirements of varsity games and sports, many 
coaches and trainers depend on Pal. A special- 
ized type, its light, porous-knit pouch is rein- 
forced by stout ribs of live rubber. Though 
higher in first cost, it is economical, out-wear- 
ing two or three ordinary supporters. 


Your regular supply source can provide 
either BIKE or PAL in any quantity. Also 
Bauer & Black first-aid requirements .. . 
adhesive plaster, absorbent cotton, sterile 
gauze... and the widely-known line of BIKE 
ankle, knee and elbow guards and elastic 
bandages. 
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December, 1930 
Mr. W. W. Roper 


R. W. W. ROPER, who played football in his 

undergraduate days at Princeton University 
and who for a number of years has coached the Tiger 
teams, withdraws at the conclusion of this season 
from active athletic coaching. Mr. Roper, in addition 
to his coaching experience of Princeton, in 1909 
coached the football team at the University of Mis- 
souri. There, his work was highly successful. At 
Princeton his teams have had the reputation of play- 
ing inspired football. Roper is a master technician 
and has developed certain elements of play to the 
limit of their possibilities, but above all, by appealing 
to the better natures of his men, he has through the 
years succeeded in sending his men into the games 
inspired to play their best. 

He has been prominent in the administration of 
the Football Coaches’ Association and has further 
made a contribution to the game as a member of the 
Rules Committee. , 

Although Mr. Roper has retired from coaching, 
there is no reason to believe that his help and inter- 
est will be lost so far as the other coaches are con- 
cerned. He will always be enthusiastic about college 
football, and the colleges of the country will appre- 
ciate more and more, as the years go on, the con- 
tribution that he has made to their game. His attitude 
toward football is summed up in the following brief 
statement : 

“Football is needed in American colleges and school 
life more today than ever. It is a rugged developer 
of men, and real men are needed more every day. 
But football is not perfect and is approaching a most 
trying time. 

“The game is so big and so popular that some people 
are beginning to lose their sense of values. The foot- 
ball coaches throughout the country can keep foot- 
ball clean, sane and sound, and they must do it.” 

Mr. Roper’s implication that the coaches are re- 
sponsible for the future of the game is timely, and 
those who know the men who are active in the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches’ Association have no doubt that 
the coaches themselves will do everything possible to 
preserve the integrity of this, the finest game that has 
ever been played by college men in this country. 


Annual Meeting of Football Coaches 


HE American Football Coaches Association will 

meet at the Astor Hotel, New York City, Mon- 
day, December 29th. The trustees and chairmen of 
all committees will meet at the same hotel at 8 P. M. 
Sunday, December 28th. The Monday morning meet- 
ing will be devoted to regular business and the after- 
noon meeting will consist of technical and open dis- 
cussion on.matters of interest to the football coaches. 
The annual banquet presided over by Knute Rockne 
has been set for 7 P. M. At the banquet the usual 
Brown Derby story telling contest will be held and 
high class entertainment will be furnished. 

W. A. Alexander of Georgia School of ‘Technology 
will preside over the various meetings. W. H. Cowell 
of the University of New Hampshire is the Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1930. All dues should be paid to him. 
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Russell, Northwestern fullback, (in white) being 
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tackled by Schwartz in the Northwestern-Notre Dame 
game at Evanston, November 22nd. 


Another Football Season 


LTHOUGH a few games are yet 
A to be played, the football sea- 
son so far as most of the uni- 
versities, colleges and secondary 
schools are concerned came to an end 
Thanksgiving day, and already the 
thoughts of the coaches are turning 
toward basketball and other sports. It 
is well that the football season is not 
prolonged, as it would be unfortunate 
if this great game were projected into 
the other playing seasons, and, fur- 
ther, it is not well to require under- 
graduates to play an inordinately long 
schedule. 

Volumes have been written about 
the declining interest in football this 
year. However, according to news- 
paper accounts, 80,000 people attend- 
ed the Stanford-California game Sat- 
urday, November 22nd, and approxi- 
mately the same number saw the old 
traditional Harvard-Yale game. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 saw the North- 
western-Notre Dame game and as 
many more would undoubtedly have 
witnessed the game if the stadium had 
been large enough. Large crowds 
throughout the country witnessed the 
traditional contests. It is hard to be- 
lieve that interest in football is dying 
when on Saturday, November 15th, 
capacity crowds in all sections of the 
country attended the games under un- 
favorable weather conditions and sat 
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throughout the contests, in some in- 
stances, during heavy rain storms. 

There were approximately 7,000 
secondary school games played on No- 
vember 22nd before something like 
seven million spectators, and 500 
senior and junior college games played 
before approximately five million wit- 
nesses. In other words, it is safe to 
guess that twelve million persons paid 
admission to watch a football contest 
on the week-end of November 22nd. 
If this is true, and the writer believes 
the figures to be conservative, then it 
is difficult to believe that evidence of 
a declining interest in football is at 
hand. 

This much stands out, however, 





HAT effect has the busi- 

ness depression had upon 
football throughout the coun- 
try? Has interest in the game 
decreased? How does football 
publicity this year compare with 
that of other years? How have 
styles of offense and defense 
varied? These and other ques- 
tions are answered in this resumé 


of the 1930 football season. 
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namely, that not every football game 
appeals to students, alumni, or college 
friends. The games that have been 
played over a period of years or the 
games that for different reasons may 
have a direct appeal were patronized 
nearly as well as formerly. Certain 
other games as in other years have 
failed to interest any appreciable 
number of spectators. 

A number have called attention to 
the declining interest in the game so 
far as the undergraduates are con- 
cerned. This lack of interest has not 
been noticed to any great extent in the 
universities where student year books 
are sold to those students who wish to 
buy them. There has been some fall- 
ing off in the purchase of year books 
at some institutions due to the fact 
that students as well as their fathers 
and mothers are not spending money 
so freely this year as they have been 
spending in the last eight or ten 
years. Undoubtedly, the business 
and financial recession has affected 
the gate receipts to some extent 
throughout the school and college 
athletic world. Football, however, has 
not been affected anywhere nearly so 
much as have some of our basic indus- 
tries. The editor suggested in the 
September JOURNAL... that there 
would probably be some shrinkage in 
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revenue this year and the results have 
been as foretold. At the same time, 
the profits of the game this year com- 
pare more than favorably with the 
average receipts extending over a ten 
year period. 

As suggested elsewhere in this issue 
of the JOURNAL, in approximately 
975 out of 1,000 senior and junior 
colleges in this country, part of the 
cost of the physical education, intra- 
mural, and interinstitutional athletics 
is paid out of tax, endowment, and 
tuition receipts. In other words, 
physical education and athletic pro- 
grams are fully financed from gate 
receipts in only approximately twenty- 
five universities, colleges and high 
schools in the United States. The pub- 
lic reads the attendance figures at a 
few of the larger universities when 
traditional games are played and er- 
roneously assumes that the educa- 
tional institutions throughout Amer- 
ica are amassing huge sums of money 
from football. In certain institutions 
where an attempt has been made to 
maintain a complete minor sports in- 
tercollegiate program, the sports that 
are not self-sustaining will not be con- 
ducted next year. If the athletic re- 
ceipts generally were to be curtailed 
materially it is quite clear that the 
cause of mass athletics would suffer 
irreparable harm. Certain idealists 
have been suggesting that our college 
athletic programs should be supported 
entirely as the other educational pro- 
grams have been supported and that 
spectators should not be permitted to 
pay for the privilege of witnessing 
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the games. While it may be that some 
of the wealthy institutions could find 
means for financing their physical 
education and athletic programs on 
this basis, it is clear that, if this plan 
were adopted by all of the educational 
institutions, thousands and thousands 
of men who are now being given the 
opportunity of competing against 
their fellows in other institutions 
would be denied this opportunity. 
Viewing the interest in football 
from the standpoint of newspaper and 
magazine publicity, it is probably safe 
to assume that the newspapers have 
devoted approximately as much space 
to the game this year as they did last 
year. Twenty-five years ago a com- 
paratively small number of universi- 
ties, however, received the attention 
of the sports writers. The amount of 
space devoted to football has _ in- 
creased, but the older universities are 
not receiving proportionately so much 
space as was formerly the case. The 
number of linear inches of space 
devoted to athletics in one of the older 
American universities twenty-five 
years ago was 26414 inches during a 
two weeks’ period that year in a cer- 
tain metropolitan paper. The mention 
of athletics in that same institution 
in a corresponding two weeks’ period 
this year amounted to 112 inches, 
showing a 175 per cent decrease in 
newspaper lineage relative to sports 
in that institution. In the same uni- 


versity twenty-five years ago, 18% 
inches of space were devoted to other 
university matters in that institution 
and in the corresponding two weeks 
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this year 173 inches of space were 
given over to similar non-athletic 
items; thus the increase in publicity 
for non-athletic events in that institu- 
tion is 835 per cent. 

It is probably true that the students 
in the educational institutions today 
think of a football game as only one 
of the many attractive incidents on 
the educational program. People gen- 
erally have more things to challenge 
their interest and attention than was 
formerly the case. The so-called 
hysteria on the part of the under- 
graduates exists largely in the minds 
of the critics. The interest on the 
part of the undergraduates is for the 
most part wholesome. They take their 
victories and defeats philosophically, 
but the fact remains that they still 
attend the games. Those who are 
trying to debunk football so far as 
the students are concerned are wast- 
ing their time. 

The attitudes of the players and 
coaches toward the game, with few 
exceptions, have further been along 
the lines of sanity and good sports- 
manship. There have been a few 
instances in which the coaches have 
carried their combative spirit too far, 
and the newspapers in these instances 
have magnified the contentions of 
those involved. On the whole, how- 
ever, the players and coaches alike 
have lost without alibiing their de- 
feats, or won, as the case may be, 
without gloating over their opponents. 

The colleges throughout the country 
are attempting to solve their recruit- 

(Continued on page 40) 





(Below.) Musick, University of 

Southern California, about to be 

stopped by Valianos in the Cali- 

fornia-University of Southern Cali- 
fornia football game. 





(Above.) Musick of the Uni- 
versity of Southern Cali- 
fornia slipping through Stan- 
ford’s defense line for a sub. 
stantial gain. 
























(Below.) Eighty-five thousand foot- 
ball enthusiasts watched the Cali- 
fornia-University of Southern Cali- 
fornia game. Photo shows Rinckert 
of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia carrying the ball. 
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The Merner Gymnasium and Field 
House, North Central College, 


Naperville, Illinois 


the gymnasium of North Central 
College, was completely destroyed 
by fire of unknown origin. This ca- 
tastrophe created an immediate need 
for the new physical education build- 
ing which is now nearing completion. 

The Merner Gymnasium and Field 
House has been named in honor of 
the family of Mrs. Henry (Annie 
Merner) Pfeiffer. Mrs. Pfeiffer, her 
husband, Mr. Henry Pfeiffer, and her 
brother-in-law, Mr. G. A. Pfeiffer, all 
of New York City, made the building 
a possibility by contributing approxi- 
mately one-half of the total cost of 
the building. This wonderful initial 
gift was augmented by numerous 
smaller ones, so that finally many 
alumni, students, Naperville citizens, 
faculty members, and other friends of 
North Central College have taken a 
part in making possible the building 
which is now being completed. The 
total cost of the building, including 
construction, equipment, and_ the 
necessary walks, drives, and grading, 
will amount approximately to 
$360,000. 

The outside dimensions of the 
building are 300 feet by 190 feet, and 
it is two stories in height. The build- 
ing is located very conveniently on 
the Fort Hill Campus of North Cen- 
tral College. It faces north, with the 
football field and running track di- 
rectly west, the baseball field and 


[' February, 1929, Nichols Hall, 


By Gordon Fisher 


practice fields on the south, and the 
girls’ athletic field on the east. 

As indicated by the name, the 
building is a combination gymnasium 
and field house. The committee in 
charge of the project felt that the old 
type of board floor gymnasium was 
inadequate for a modern program of 
physical education. Illinois weather 
conditions are such that fully fifty 
per cent of our physical education 
program is conducted under a roof, 
and a combination of dirt and board 
floors offers, of course, an immeasur- 
ably greater opportunity for a varied 
program of activities. 

The field house proper is 200 feet 
long, 155 feet wide, and has a clear- 
ance below the trusses of 35 feet. This 
room is lighted by means of a large 
skylight and numerous windows on 
three sides. The field house will be 
equipped with a portable basketball 
floor, permanent cinder running track, 
jumping and vaulting pits, additional 
dirt space which may be used for 
numerous purposes such as tennis, 
volley ball, or baseball, and permanent 
bleachers to seat 1,400 spectators. 
These permanent bleachers are placed 
above the corridor, offices, and class 
rooms through the full length of the 
north side of the field house. With 
this space counted out there is a clear 
floor area of 200 feet by 120 feet in 
the field house room. In the event that 
any tournament or game requires the 


installation of extra portable bleach- 
ers, it will be possible to enlarge the 
seating capacity to take care of 4,000 
to 5,000 persons. 

The basketball floor of the field 
house will be 110 feet long and 62 
feet wide, and its plan of construction 
will be the same as that of the floor 
which has proven so satisfactory in 
the new field house of Indiana Uni- 
versity. With the exception of the 
time during basketball season this 
floor will be taken up in sections and 
stored, thereby making the entire 
dirt floor available for other games 
such as diamond ball, soccer, football, 
baseball, etc. A last minute change 
was made with respect to the position 
of the portable floor. It is to be 
placed at the east end of the enclosure 
inside of the track, rather than di- 
rectly in the center of this space. In 
this way the remaining dirt floor may 
be more easily utilized during the 
basketball season, as formerly sug- 
gested. 

The cinder running track will have 
a permanent curb, and it will have a 
sixty yard straightway on the south 
side of the field house. The track is 
in full view of the bleachers so that 
spectators may see complete races 
during an indoor meet. 

The girls’ gymnasium is 96 feet 
long and 68 feet wide. Besides tak- 
ing care of a large part of the girls’ 
physical education program, this room 
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is being equipped to take care of a 
long felt need in the social life of the 
college. For this reason a small stage 
has been placed at one end of the 
room and a well equipped kitchen at 
the other end. If handball proves to 
be as popular as it has in many places 
it is quite possible that the stage will 
be utilized as a handball court, and 
some such use may also be made of 
the kitchen during times when it is 
not in use. No permanent seating 
space is being provided in this gym- 
nasium, but the room is sufficiently 
wide that portable bleachers may 
easily be installed as the occasion 
demands. 

The swimming poo] will be 75 feet 
long by 30 feet wide, and 4 feet to 
91%4 feet in depth. The slope at the 
shallow end will be very gradual, 
dropping only six inches in the first 
25 feet. In this way it will be pos- 
sible to utilize the one pool for an en- 
tire water program, including instruc- 
tion work, recreational and competi- 
tive swimming. A small permanent 
balcony to seat approximately 250 
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persons is being built on the west 
side of the pool room. Entrance to 
the pool floor will be possible only 
through the dressing rooms and a 
shallow wading pool, at each end. A 
filter and chlorinator are being pro- 
vided to insure constance purification 
of the water. 

In addition to the three large units 
already. described, there are the nu- 
merous smaller auxiliary rooms and 
parts which should assure the pos- 
sibility of a well-rounded program of 
physical education for many years to 
come. There are corrective or in- 
dividual gymnastic rooms for both 
men and women, class rooms for in- 
structional purposes, offices for men 
and women instructors, locker and 
shower rooms for general classes, 
equipment storage rooms, attendants’ 
store rooms in connection with larger 
units, laundry room, club rooms for 
men and women, boiler room with 
provision for oil heat, boxing and 
wrestling room, handball court, ath- 
letic team rooms, equipment drying 
room, and training or first aid room. 
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It is estimated that some ten or 
twelve groups may be engaging at the 
same time in some kind of physical - 
activity, none of them in any way in- 
terfering with any other group. This 
should be of tremendous importance, 
as it will now be possible for students 
and faculty alike to get regular éxer- 
cise at a desirable time in the day. 


The entire building has _ been 
planned primarily from the stand- 
point of utility. It has been the wish 
of the building committee to retain 
beauty so far as possible, but when 
there has been a question of one giv- 
ing ground for the other, utility has 
generally been given precedence. In 
this respect it is very noticeable that a 
minimum amount of space has been 
set aside for foyers, lobbies, corridors, 
etc. ° 

The architects in charge of the 
construction of the Merner Gym- 
nasium and Field House are the J. C. 
Llewellyn Company, of Chicago, and 
the general contractors are the A. & E. 
Anderson Company, also of Chicago. 


Defense Against Stalling 


By R. H. “Bob” Hager 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington 


HE stalling game in basketball 
is an outgrowth of defensive 
play, although usually charged 
against the offense. The tight, man- 
for-man defense which covered the 
entire floor prevailed in the early days 
of basketball. This, of course, called 
for a great deal ofi lost motion and 
in many cases was a dangerous 
method, especially when used by slow 
men trying to cover fast ones. The 
lead a fast man gains on a slow man 
when they run the length of the floor 
is considerably greater than when 
they run just half the distance. Teams 
finally figured this out and began cov- 
ering just half the court. 

Territory defense then grew into 
favor and we had all five men forming 
a close network around the opponents’ 
basket. 

This huddle type of play proved 
very effective, especially against a 
team which depended on close-in 
shots. It was soon learned, however, 
that this type of defense did not force 
the play in the back court; so teams 
started the practice of holding the ball 
in the back court after they had ob- 
tained a comfortable lead. This of 
course made it necessary for the de- 
fense to break their huddle and come 
out after the ball or be satisfied to 
trail behind in the score. It takes 


two to make a quarrel and it also 


takes two to make a stall. The offense 
could not stall unless the defense did. 

When the stalling game was new it 
was very disconcerting. Teams would 
drop back on the defense, wait and 
watch, and wait some more; then one 
by one the players would attempt to 
break it up. Many teams did not 
know how to make their zone defense 
work against the stalling game, and, 
since their men were not trained in 
man-for-man defense, they made a 
pitiful attempt to break it up. 

Some coaches who have been the 
“big brothers” to zone defense would 
refuse to break up their defensive 
formation and a ridiculous situation 
was the result. Many funny stories 
are told of the stalling combats of 
defense and offense, each laying the 
blame on the other for stalling. 

In a game a few years ago between 
my team at Oregon State College and 
a neighborhood rival, in which our op- 
ponents were the underdogs, a situa- 
tion came up which bordered on 
burlesque. Our opponents were employ- 
ing a five-man concentrated defense 
under the basket, which was stopping 
our scoring on close-in shots. We had 
scored on several shots over their 
heads and had about a 10 point lead. 
At this point I sent in a substitute 
pivot man, with instructions to draw 
the defense out. The pivot man held 


the ball in mid-court and our oppon- 
ents stayed under the basket. The op- 
posing players started coming out, 
but their coach motioned them back. 
Both teams waited; finally the pivot 
man laid the ball on the floor and 
told one of the side men to watch it. 
Then the pivot man went. down to 
visit with the boys on the defense. 
Some of the opponents were from his 
home town; so they talked over old 
times. Several times individuals 
started to come out after the ball, but 
their coach motioned them back. 
Finally, all of my team went back and 
sat down by the ball; then the defen- 
sive team sat down. The managers, 
to help the situation, threw the sweat 
shirts out and the players put them 
on. The band rose to the occasion and 
made everybody else stand up by 
playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The half ended with our team still 10 
points ahead. ; 

If we had been willing to start the 
second half the same way I believe 
that our opponents would have stub- 
bornly stuck it out in a sitting posi- 
tion on the floor. It had ceased to 
be funny, however, and I instructed 
my men to play the second half for 
the spectators’ sake. Our opponents 
had chafed under the fun that had 
been made of the situation and played 
a wild ragged game the second half. 





Personally, I regretted the incident 
because the coach was a friend of 
mine and it was embarrassing to him. 
His procedure was not logical, but I 
had no desire to expose him in this 
regard. 

If your team is behind and the 
other team starts the stalling game 
you must come out and force the play. 
You do not have two guesses in this 
situation; you must come out and 
cover the opponents wherever they 
are on the court. This must be a 
team action. The stalling game of a 
clever team is never broken up by one 
or two players or by three or even 
four; it must be a five-man affair. No 
matter what your defensive system 
has been, zone, duplex or haphazard, 
it must now become a tight man-for- 
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man, where each player covers an op- 
ponent, and it must cover the entire 
court. 

One common mistake made in this 
matter is that only the guard against 
the man with the ball guards closely. 
To be effective, each man must cover 
his man so as to destroy an outlet for 
the man with the ball. 

Cover these men immediately as the 
ball goes into the possession of the 
opponent. It will be natural to drop 
back to your usual defensive position 
and then come out to cover. This loses 
time and is just playing into the 
hands of the stalling team. It takes 
an exceptional team to stall under 
these circumstances, a team so clever, 
in fact, that they should have their 
opponents so far outclassed that the 
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stalling game is unnecessary. This 
type of defense against the stalling 
game is greatly aided by the new rule, 
which permits the referee to call a 
held ball if a player in possession of 
the ball in the back court makes no 
attempt to put the ball in play. 

Stalling with the ball in the closing 
minutes of a game when you have a 
five- or six-point lead is legitimate 
strategy, but if you have a 10 point 
lead or better, you owe it to the game 
to continue your normal offensive ef- 
forts. If you are on the defense and 
the opponents are leading and they 
start stalling you have no reason ethi- 
cal, strategic or otherwise, to remain 
in a state of dormancy in a defensive 
huddle. 


Offensive and Defensive Basketball 


Diagrams and descriptions of 1929-30 basketball 
plays, many of which will again be used this year 


Basketball as Played in 
the Southwest 


By Chas. “Chuck” Bassett 


Basketball Coach, 
University of Arkansas 


ASKETBALL as played in the 

Southwest Conference during the 
season of 1929-30 would compare 
favorably with basketball in other sec- 
tions of the country. The Conference, 
as a whole, provided the most equally 
balanced competition in years. The 
second division teams’ were stronger 
and in all games the leaders were 
pressed hard to win. 

The increased popularity of basket- 
ball in the Conference was due to the 
change of a majority of the teams 
from a zone defense to:a retreating 
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man-to-man defense, this change be- 
coming necessary to combat the de- 
layed offense. 

The University of Arkansas, win- 
ners of the Conference championship 
for the fifth consecutive time, used 
an offensive formation shown in Dia- 
gram 1, sending four men in the scor- 
ing zone and the fifth man bringing 
the ball down the floor slowly. From 
this formation, plays as shown in Dia- 
grams 2, 3, and 4 were used to work 
the ball in for close or open shots. 

In Diagram 2, No. 5 passes the ball 
to No. 4, who in turn passes to No. 
2, who has advanced to meet the pass. 
No. 2 then passes with a bounce pass 
to No. 3 man, who, either with a fast 
start or a block by No. 1 and his 
guard, has broken into the open for a 


shot or a repass to No. 2. 
! 


In Diagram 3, No. 5 brings the ball 
down the floor slowly and passes in to 
No. 1, who breaks fast across the 
floor. No. 1 passes to No. 4, who then 
passes to No. 3 breaking in for a bas- 
ket after feinting to get a start on 
his guard. 

. In Diagram 4, No. 5 passes to No. 
1, who breaks out fast. No. 1 then 
hook passes to No. 2, who, with a 
feint and fast forward pivot, has 
gained a step on his guard, or passes 
to No. 4, who is a fair long-shot man. 

Fred Walker at the University of 
Texas depended upon a fast breaking 
offense with a big man following un- 
der the basket for rebound shots. 
Diagram 5 shows a favorite play. No. 
5 and No. 4 bring the ball down the 
floor as fast as possible. No. 3 breaks 
down one side of the floor and crosses 
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under the basket for a possible re- 
bound shot or an outlet pass if No. 1 
is covered too closely. No. 2, who is 
a good shot, is on the side of the 
floor and is used for an outlet pass 
for No. 1. No. 1 receives a pass from 
No. 4, feigns to return the pass, then 
pivots in the opposite direction to 
shoot or leaps into the air and turns 
to shoot. The No. 1 man in this play 
last year was six feet two inches tall 
and was a good shot. Texas Chris- 
tian University used a similar attack 
but their break down the floor was 
slower. 

Southern Methodist University used 
a slow breaking attack, speeding up 
when in the offensive zone. One of 
their plays is shown in Diagram 6. 
No. 1 crosses under the basket and 
passes very close to No. 2, who is 
crossing in the opposite direction, and 
who blocks No. 1’s guard. Then there 
follows a quick pass from either No. 
3 or No. 4 to No. 1, who has been 
freed of his guard. No. 1 uses a 
hook shot for a basket. 

The play of S. M. U.’s in Diagram 
7 is one of the few in which they 
use more than three men in their of- 
fense. No. 1 breaks out for a pass 
at the center of the foul circle. No. 
4 passes to No. 1; then follows quickly 
for a return pass. This is not a block- 
ing play but depends on the speed of 
the No. 4 man to get ahead of his 
guard. 

Baylor University built their of- 
fense around their six foot four inch 
center. All of their plays started 
with a pass to this tall man under the 
basket as shown in Diagrams 8 and 9. 
No. 4 brings the ball up to the of- 
fensive zone by a slow dribble, and 
passes to No. 3 coming out from the 
side line. No. 3 passes to No. 1 and 
follows fast for a repass. 

In Diagram 9 is shown a variation 
of Baylor’s repassing play. No. 5 
comes up the floor with a slow dribble. 
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No. 1 breaks out to meet the pass. 
After passing, No. 5 cuts in, follow- 
ing his pass; No. 1 feints the ball to 
No. 5 but actually passes to No. 3 
who has cut across the floor behind 
No. 5. No. 8 then either passes to 
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No. 2 or dribbles in for a close-up 
shot. 

Baylor’s offense was built primarily 
from their tip-off formation, their 
center being the best jumper in the 
Conference and able to control the 
tip-off. A few of the plays from tip- 
off are shown by Diagrams 10, 11, 12 
and 13. 

Diagram 10 shows the ordinary 
balanced tip-off formation. It differs 
from the usual in that the forwards 
and guards play extremely far from 
center. The man designated to re- 
ceive the tip starts fast, but instead 
of coming in to the first or second 
tipping lane, receives the. ball always 
out in the third lane or at approxi- 
mately the same distance from center 
in front or in rear of the jumping 
circle. 

Diagram 11 shows Baylor’s favor- 
ite play. No. 1 tips the ball to No. 
2, who either repasses to No. 1, the 
center, or in most cases to No. 3, an 
extremely fast forward, who is cut- 
ting for the basket. 

The play in Diagram 12 works to 
either side. No. 1 tips the ball to 
No. 2, who goes high in the air and 
push passes to No. 4, who immedi- 
ately passes to No. 1. No. 1 either 
dribbles in for the basket or passes 
to No. 3. : 

In Diagram 13, No. 1 tips the ball 
to No. 5, who receives the ball high, 
out in the third tipping lane. No. 5 
push passes to No. 3. No. 3 then 
either passes to No. 1 or hook passes 
to No. 2 cutting for the basket. 


Rice Institute used a good tip-off 
play shown in Diagram 14. This is a 
combination of short and long passes. 
No. 1 tips the ball to No. 2, who goes 
high in the air and push passes the 
ball back to No. 1. No. 1 then uses a 
baseball pass to No. 5, who has gone 
down the side line cutting over to the 
basket. No. 3, cuts across the floor 
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for a pass from No. 5 or to follow 
for a rebound. 


Southern Methodist University, out- 
jumped at center constantly, adopted 
a tip-off formation as shown in Dia- 
gram 15. The forwards and guards 
crowded the center circle, either 
blocking the opponents out or being 
able to get the ball themselves. This 
was especially successful against 
teams whose tip-offs went into. the 
first or second tipping lane. 

The formation on defense in the 
Conference differs from the ‘standard 
3-2 formation. When the teams drop 
back to their defensive positions a 
2-3 formation is taken by all teams 
except Texas Christian University, 
which still uses the shifting zone de- 
fense as shown in Diagram 16. When 
the ball comes down the side (left in 
this case) the team shifts to meet it. 
No. 1 plays directly in front of the 
ball; No. 2 shifts to his right and 
slightly back. No. 3 also shifts to his 
right and still further back than No. 
2, protecting the center of the for- 
mation. The right guard, No. 4, 
shifts forward and toward the side 
line; No. 5, the left guard, shifts di- 
rectly in front of the basket. Now, 
if the ball were to be passed to the 
opposite side of the court the shift- 
ing of the team would be reversed. 
With the ball coming down the cen- 
ter, No. 2 man plays the ball with 
No. 1 and No. 3 men dropping back 
and slightly towards the middle, 
while the guards remain in their or- 
iginal positions. Texas Christian 
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shifted rapidly, and with a team of 
tall men proved to be effective, espe- 
cially so, on a narrow floor. This 
formation was discarded for the man- 
to-man style on a large floor. The 
other Conference teams used a 2-3 
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formation, as shown in Diagram 17. 

Southern Methodist University dif- 
fered from the rest of the teams 
using this formation, by playing the 
three back men in a zone defense 
while the No. 1 and No. 2 men hur- 
ried the ball around the center circle, 
trying to make the offensive team 
start their plays too early or too far 
out from the basket. The rest of the 
Conference, that is, the University of 
Texas, Rice Institute, ‘Baylor, Texas 
A. & M. and Arkansas assumed their 
defensive formation but played the 
man-for-man style, assuming that at 
least three offensive men would come 
into the scoring zone, leaving the two 
front men, No. 1 and No. 2, to pick 
up the last two men coming down and 
to prevent long shots. This formation 
on defense seemed to be extremely ef- 
fective against the delayed attack 
where set plays were used. 


Basketball in the Missouri 
Valley 


By George R. Edwards 


Coach of Basketball, 
University of Missouri 
nae 1930 basketball season showed 
that the Big Six teams are rap- 
idly dropping the zone defense with 
three men in the front line, a feature 
of the play of this section for nearly 
a decade. Kansas retained a type of 
zone with three men in the rear line. 
Nebraska, Iowa State, and Oklahoma 
used zone defenses part of the time 
under special conditions, but also 
were equipped with a man-to-man 
type. They used one or the other, ac- 
cording to which caused opponents the 
more grief. Missouri retained a man- 
to-man defense at all times in all 
games. 
Facing a variety of defenses, teams 
were required to develop plays that 
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would score on each type. For this 


purpose, the fast break in attempts 
to reach a scoring position before the 
defense formed showed a decline over 
former years. While action was con- 
tinuous, teams seemed to favor a little 
more deliberate scheme in which defi- 
nite plays were attempted. 


These plays had to be designed for 
both the zone and man-to-man de- 
fenses. Favorite plays for each type 
as used by the Big Six teams are dia- 
grammed and explained here. 


Nebraska possessed the greatest 
scoring punch in the Conference, and 
made more points per game than any 
of the other teams. Coach Black’s 
cagers made use of the play shown in 
Diagram 18 when faced by a zone de- 
fense. Guard 4 dribbles to the front 
line until approached by a defensive 
forward, when he passes to 3, who has 
come up behind. As 3 gets the ball, 1 
drives for the corner. If guards fail 
to cover him, then 3 passes to the 
corner and goes to the basket for a 
return pass. If 1 is covered by a 
guard, then a fast break to the basket 




















by 3 on a dribble finds both 2 and 3 
faced by only one guard. 

Nebraska used the play shown in 
Diagram 19 when meeting a man-to- 
man defense. It incorporates a colli- 
sion block near the side line and a 
weak side threat. No. 1 drives out to 
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receive a pass from 4. At the same 
time, 2 goes up the side line to a 
point behind the guard of 8. As his 
team mate comes from the rear, 3 
pivots around his guard and drives 
for the basket. His guard is forced 
into a collision with 2, and 3 is open 
for a pass from 1. While play is on 
one side of the court, guard 5 watches 
for chances to slip down the weak side 
ahead of his opponent. 

Next to Nebraska, the Missouri 
team, winners of the Big Six cham- 
pionship, were the heaviest scorers. 
The play shown in Diagram 20 was 
used against zone defenses. The 
guard, No. 4, attempts to out-ma- 
neuver the opposing front line center 
and passes to 1, who drives to the free 
throw line for the ball. The guard 
of 1 must cover him or a shot is pos- 
sible. No. 2 breaks for a pass through 
the front line and receives the ball 
from 1 if the guard has left his posi- 
tion open. 

Against a man-to-man defense, Mis- 
souri employed a play shown in Dia- 
gram 21. The guard, No. 5, drives 
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his defensive opponent toward mid- 
court by a dribble; then passes down 
the side line to 2. The guard, No. 5, 
follows his pass down the side line 
and may receive a return pass if he 
gets past his defensive opponent. 
Usually 2 passes to the free throw 
circle to 1 and cuts around his team 
mate for a return pass. No. 1 has 
the choice of a return pass to 2, or 
he may fake a pass and pivot in the 
opposite direction for a scoring at- 
tempt, or he may pass to 3, who has 
cut in from the side line. 


Iowa State enjoyed a spectacular 
‘Success against zone defenses by using 
the passes shown in Diagram 22. 
Rapid and accurate handling of the 
ball is required. Guard 5 pulls out 
the defensive forward and passes be- 
hind him to 2, who threatens by a 
short dribble until the defense has 
shifted to keep him from shooting. 
The shifts are designated by arrows. 
Two fast passes follow this threat. 
The first goes to guard 4, who snaps a 
pass to 3. Properly executed, these 
maneuvers leave only one guard to 
cover both 3 and 1. No. 1 darts 
either to the side line or to the free 
throw line to decoy the guard and 
either permit 3 to dribble in or to re- 
ceive a pass himself. 

Iowa State uses a collision block 
play as shown in Diagram 23 to shake 
a dribbler loose for a shot near the 
free throw line when pitted against 
a man-to-man defense. Guard 5 drib- 
bles and passes to 2, who has ad- 
vanced down the side line. No. 5 fol- 
lows his pass, carrying his defensive 
opponent along with him by threaten- 
ing to cut to the inside of 2 for a 
return pass. Instead, however, 5 stops 
and forces the guard of 2 to collide as 
2 dribbles into the free throw circle. 
No. 1 moves out a little from under 
the basket and stops to permit 2 to 
shoot over his head. 


Kansas is primarily a long shoot- 
ing team against any kind of defense, 
but does not hesitate to use timed 
plays when quick passes result in 
short shots. The play illustrated in 
Diagram 24 is designed for the zone 
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defense. The two guards criss-cross 
in front of the defense with either a 
dribble or short passes. Normally, 
this is followed by a long shot with 
three men trying for the rebound, but 
if a defensive man failS to cover his 
position, the guard, No. 4 passes to 
1 coming from near the basket. The 
two forwards, 3 and 2, break for 
shooting positions to receive a pass 
from 1. Passes used are two-hand 
to 3 or hook pass to 2. 


Against a man-to-man defense 
Kansas utilizes a collision play as 
shown in Diagram 25. No. 1 drifts 
toward the side line and stops near 
the guard of 2. Necessarily, the 
guard of 1 must follow the move. No. 
5 passes to 2, who drives toward mid- 
floor for a shot near the free throw 
circle or a pass to 3, who cuts down 
the side line for a shot or rebound. 


Against a zone defense Kansas 
State Agricultural College incorpo- 
rates a guard threat to create an 
opening, as illustrated in Diagram 26. 
Guard 4 passes to forward 3, who has 
cut across behind the front line. No. 
4 drives in on the play and decoys a 
defensive guard toward the side line. 
No. 2 passes behind No. 4, receives 
the ball from 3 and dribbles in for a 
shot or a pass to 1. 


When faced by a man-to-man de- 
fense the Kansas Aggies again use a 
guard as the principal threat, as 
shown in Diagram 27. After passing 
maneuvers between the two guards, 5 
cuts down the side line. He eludes 
the defensive man by a collision block 
staged by 3. Then 1 decoys his man 
to mid-court to leave 5 an open lane 
for dribbling. 


Possession of the ball on tips at 
center is considered the first objective 
among Big Six teams, but scoring 
plays are used the instant a defense 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Charity Games 


T is commonly believed that the colleges and uni- 
versities are making fabulous sums of money from 
football and that the profits are not being wisely ex- 
pended. There are approximately 1,000 institutions 
of learning above high school grade in this country 
~ and scarcely more than twenty-five of these senior 
and junior colleges are realizing enough profit from 
their athletic contests to enable them to pay the an- 
nual running expenses of their physical education and 
intramural and intercollegiate athletic departments. 
It has been the common practice for boards of trus- 
tees and state boards of regents to use the income 
from athletic games, first, for the purpose of financ- 
ing intercollegiate athletics, and, second, to pay for 
the upkeep of the intramural and required physical 
work programs. Where such income is not adequate to 
meet the expenses of all of the physical departments, 
then some of the costs are assumed by the universi- 
ties and colleges and are paid from tuitions, contribu- 
tions, or tax assessments. In a few cases funds are 
solicited from the friends of athletics and these re- 
ceipts are used to defray the deficits. 

In most of the approximately twenty-five colleges 
and universities in which the returns are sufficient to 
pay the cost of the various departments there are 
indebtednesses which must be met. Some of the more 
wealthy athletic associations will this year be able 
. to carry their running expenses, pay the interest on 
their loans and still have a surplus to apply on their 
debt. 

It is clear that if athletit receipts were not avail- 
able for the financing of the various physical educa- 
tion departments the work would of necessity need to 
be curtailed, discontinued or the cost burden carried 
by the donors or taxpayers. The colleges and uni- 
versities are not maintained for profit and very, very 
few of them could exist if they depended solely on the 
tuition fees paid by students. This means, then, that 
the institutions of higher learning in America are 
dependent upon charity or upon the generosity of 
the taxpayers whose money is disbursed by the legis- 
lative appropriations committees. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult to understand 
why, in this crisis which exists now of general un- 
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employment throughout the country, the public, the 
politicians, and the newspapers should turn first to 
the educational institutions for assistance in the mat- 
ter of raising money for charity. On the other hand, 
it is encouraging to know that the presidents of the 
various colleges and universities which in the last 
analysis subsist on charity have been more than sym- 
pathetic to the requests for aid. 


Our Attitude Toward Law 


Enforcement 
ILL ROGERS once said that the United States 
had “‘never lost a war nor won a peace confer- 
ence.” In times of stress we rise nobly to the occa- 
sion but in times of peace we go our several ways with 
a good-natured complacency that is characteristic of 
the American people. 

Further, we have a blind faith that we can cure 
our ailments by legislation, but we are more con- 
cerned with passing laws than we are in seeing that 
the laws are properly executed. Our attitude toward 
baseball umpires is well known. These men, who 
have the responsibility of enforcing the baseball 
rules, are damned if they do enforce them and they 
are damned if they don’t. 

At the present time, the colleges throughout the 
country are attempting to solve the recruiting and 
subsidizing problem. Consequently, the newspapers 
quite generally are suggesting that football is in a 
bad way. Rather, they should be rejoicing that the 
college men are courageously attempting to rid ath- 
letics of an evil that most certainly exists. 

The great majority of the American colleges adver- 
tise for and recruit students. Some of the students 
who are contacted by accredited field agents and 
alumni are athletes. Whether an athlete is legiti- 
mately recruited or not, if he is contacted by a rep- 
resentative of an athletic association there is always 
the suspicion that he is illegimately recruited. 

In most, if not all, of the colleges and universities, 
help has been provided for such students as may need 
financial assistance. An athlete should be entitled to 
apply for help from the college committees whose 
duty it is to aid students in securing employment and 
grant scholarships and loans. Such help, however, 
should not be given on the basis of an applicant’s 
athletic ability. 

Trouble always ensues when employment bureaus, 
scholarship and loan fund committees are created to 
serve athletes as a class. What is needed first is an 
understanding of the meaning of illegitimate and 
legitimate recruiting and subsidizing of athletes. 

In spite of the turmoil that ensues when the col- 
leges turn their attention to these matters, college 
athletics will be benefited as a result of the efforts of 
the various collegiate groups to conduct football on a 
non-paid player basis. 

Those who are suggesting that this is the begin- 
ning of the.end, basing their prediction on the at- 
tempts now being made to adopt recruiting and sub- 
sidizing rules and to enforce the same, see but 
“through a glass darkly.” If the colleges were 
supinely to evade the issue, then indeed the future 
of football would be in doubt. 
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Christmas 


SOME men conform to the contemplative type of individuals. The 
deep students, those engaged in research work, the philosophers 
and poets are for the most part men of contemplation. The designs 
for the world’s great buildings, including the bridges, skyscrapers and 
art palaces, are planned by students who are able to conjure up a 
mental picture of the structure to be erected and then with infinite 
pains are able to draw the plans for that structure. 


The man who directs the erection of the building, however, is usu- 
ally an executive. He puts into effect the plans that have been drawn 
by others. He is a man of action. Achievement is his goal. Athletes 
as a rule conform more closely to the executive-type than to the con- 
templative type of men. In this respect, they are like unto the men 
who direct the battles. It is theirs to cut through to the objective, to 
surmount obstacles and to attain the desired result. 


HE football coaches who succeed are more often executives than 

men of contemplation. They must have clear ideas, of course, of 
the things that they would accomplish, but, after all, football technique 
has become more or less standardized. Following the football season 
the coaches, however, have an opportunity to give themselves over to 
contemplation. They may look back and review their mistakes, note 
wherein their efforts succeeded, and thus be the better enabled to 
plan for the future. 


The football coach must not only be able to evaluate his own offen- 
sive and defensive strength, but, further, he must be something of a 
philosopher. If he takes the game too seriously he will ultimately 
impair his efficiency. If he does not take the game seriously enough 
he will be worsted by better technicians. If he is affected unduly by 
the criticisms of the populace, he will, undoubtedly, sooner or later 
lose faith in his own judgment. If he wins and listens too attentively 
to the plaudits of his followers, he is bound to allow himself to be- 
come convinced that he is a man of miracles, and thus later he will 
find that his miracles are of no avail. 


A Christmas time it is well for every man who has coached a foot- 
ball team this fall to resolve to keep his balance, to rely on his 
own judgment and not to be influenced unduly by self-appointed 
critics. The JOURNAL extends to all of the coaches at this time the 


heartiest felicitations of the holiday season. 
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- Offensive and Defensive Basketball 
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is out of position or sluggish. When 
able to control the tip, Oklahoma is a 
constant scoring threat on every jump 
at center. Two of the plays used are 
shown in Diagrams 28 and 29. The 
play in Diagram 28 is designed for a 
fast scoring guard. The tip is sent to 
forward 2, who return passes to the 
center. No. 3 cuts to mid-court, re- 
ceives a pass from 1 and sends the 
ball in to the guard, 5; who has faked 
toward center and then raced down 
the side line. 

The play in Diagram 29 gives a 
fast center a scoring opportunity 
when control of the center tip is cer- 
tain. The tip is sent to guard 5, and 
the jumper goes out the opposite side 
of the center circle and cuts for the 
basket. No. 2 drives to mid-court for 
a pass from 5 and then snap passes 
to 3, who has faked a drive toward the 
center and has followed by a pivot to 


(Continued from page 12) 


the outside. No. 3 relays the ball to 
1 under the basket. 





Basketball Styles in the 
Big Ten 


By Ward Lambert 


Basketball Coach, Purdue University 


N preparing this brief discussion of 

the various styles of offensive and 
defensive team play employed by 
basketball teams of the Western Con- 
ference, an effort has been made to 
give an insight into the characteristic 
styles of play of the various teams 
rather than to divulge any trade se- 
crets of the coaches. 

In the early stages, offensive sys- 
tems of basketball were advanced no 
further than the idea of working the 
ball up the floor by a series of short 
passes, and defenses had advanced no 
further than the man-to-man idea. 

As a result of the man-to-man de- 
fense, blocking systems of offense have 
developed, and, in turn, zone defensive 
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Why the AA can’t go wrong 


MANY coaches know to their sorrow that often 
an ordinary basketball will go wrong soon after 
its first appearance on the courts. 

Its shape may change a trifle. A slight bulge 
may distort its cover. Or it may develop an elusive 
‘dead spot.’ 

Such a basketball can trip up the smoothest 
running court machine—can make it go com- 
pletely wrong! 

For when a ball sprouts any of thé8e common 
faults, it makes passing, dribbling and shooting 
inaccurate and undependable. It gives a team a 
mighty tough handicap to fight. And you certainly 
don’t want your team so handicapped! 

The AA—the Reach Official Basketball—is the 
one ball that can’t go wrong. It gives your players 
every chance to show the best that’s in them. For 
the Reach Double Lining holds the AA Ball in 
correct shape as long as it’s played. No bulges— 
no ‘dead spots’! 

See that your team plays this most accurate of 
basketballs—the ball that can’t go wrong. Give 
your players the AA Reach Official Double Lined 
Basketball! Get it at your nearest Reach dealer’s. 

Your Reach dealer can also show you other 
splendid Reach Basketballs—some priced as 
low as $4.50. And Reach equipment for every 
other sport, too. Remember — an athlete can have 
no finer equipment than that marked ‘Reach’! 





REACH 
BASKETBALLS_ 


© 1930. A. 5. R. W. 4D. + 
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systems have been developed to com- 
bat blocking offenses. 

Fast-breaking styles have been 
checked by mass defensive ideas, but 
on the other hand, set and spread 
formations, combined with the intel- 
ligent use of the dribble, combat the 
mass defensive systems. 

In the Western Conference, various 
ideas of offense and defense are used 


at the present time, and an effort has . 


been made to analyze the various 
styles of play in the accompanying 
diagrams and explanations. In all of 
the diagrams, the path of the ball is 
indicated by a series of dashes, the 
path of the player by an unbroken 
line, and the dribble by a wavy line. 

Chicago frequently uses a fast- 
breaking offense (see Diagram 30). 
In this diagram, it is presumed that, 
on the rebound, 4 gets the ball. He 
is open to pass to either 1, 2 or 3, 
but, for the purposes of this illustra- 
tion, it is supposed that he passes the 
ball to 1, who in turn passes to 3. No. 
3 dribbles fast down the floor, with 1 
and 2 driving in to form what is 
known as a three-man parallel or lane 
offense. If 3 is stopped, he turns and 
passes to 5, a trailer, or to 1, If the 
pass goes to 1, the trailer, No. 5, 
carries on for 3 in the drive for the 
basket. 

Chicago has also used a set forma- 


tion with a slow break in advancing - 


~ the ball under the basket (see Dia- 
gram 31). In this slow-break forma- 
tion, the pass from 4 may<go to 2 at 
“a.” No. 2 in turn passes to 3 and 
then cuts in front of 3, where a block 
may occur, and 2 dribbles under the 
basket. In another variation of this 
formation, the pass may go from 
3 to 4, while 2 pivots and moves 
toward position “b,” with 1 cutting 
directly behind 2; so that the man 
guarding 1 is blocked, allowing 1 to 
receive the ball from 3 and dribble 
to the basket. 

Ohio State has used a blocking play 
(see Diagram 32), with 4 and 5 
bringing the ball up court, and 4 
passing to 2 at point “a” just after 3 
has gone by point “a,” running toward 
1. The guard of 1 is blocked by 3, 
and 1 takes a pass from 2 and dribbles 
for the basket. The positions of 1, 
2 and 8 may vary on either side of 
the floor and corner. Another varia- 
tion of the same formation is shown 
in Diagram 33. 

Northwestern has employed a fast 
break similar to that used by Chi- 
cago, as already shown, combined with 
a set formation on slow breaks (see 
Diagram 34). On this set formation, 


4 may pass to 3, as shown by line “a,” 
and then cut directly in front of 3 
to block off 3’s guard. Then 3 is free 
to dribble, or he may pass to 2 and 
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again receive the ball. However, 3 
may choose to pass to 1, who meets 
the ball and dribbles in, or stops and 
passes back to 3, who dribbles in. In 
another variation, a pass “b” from 4 
may go to 2, who pivots and passes 
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to either 3 or 1, cutting in front 
of him to receive a pass and shoot or 
dribble in. There is always the pos- 
sibility that 2 may also fake a pass, 
pivot and dribble in, or shoot. 

The Michigan set formation has 
differed from the Northwestern attack 
in that the guard, 4, cuts on the out- 
side and 3 passes back to him. The 
guard, 4, then dribbles in, or fakes 
and pivots and passes to 2 or 3 driv- 
ing in. 

Michigan has also used a set forma- 
tion, such as that shown in Diagram 
35. In this formation, 1 is in a posi- 
tion to break and meet a pass from 4 
and then dribble for the basket. If 
he is stopped, he pivots and passes to 
8, cutting and meeting the ball. 
Player 2 might cut in front of 1 at 
the foul line or back of him. If, how- 
ever, 2 breaks out to take pass “b” 
from 4, and player 1 stands still, the 
guard of 2 may be blocked by 1 and 
1’s guard. 

Minnesota has often employed a 
fast break, with the ball from the re- 
bound being passed out to about the 
middle of the floor ahead of one of 
the forwards, who takes the pass. The 
forwards break down the sides of the 
floor parallel, and the center breaks 
down the middle, forming a three-man 
parallel fast break. However, if the 
ball comes up slowly, these men go 
in to the end line and the style is then 
shifted to one of meeting the ball with 
passing back and forth, with the gen- 
eral idea of receiving passes for short 
shots by cutting and timing passes. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa have: all used about the same 
set formation with an occasional fast 
break. Pivots and bounce passes pre- 
dominate in this type of set forma- 
tion, with blocks resulting from the 
pivots, as illustrated in Diagram 36. 
The advance of the ball starts with a 
pass from 4 to 3, and the latter may 
pivot and pass back to 4, who dribbles 
in, or 3 may fake a pass to 4 and 
pivot back for a pass to 2, who meets 
the ball. 

In the case of a pass to 2: after re- 
ceiving the ball 2 either stops, pivots 
and passes back to 3, or pivots back 
and passes to 4, who checks his ad- 
vance when 8 does not give him the 
ball. Player 1, who may be in posi- 
tion 1’, breaks to the foul line and 
may receive the ball from 3, in which 
case he has the choice of pivoting and 
passing to either 3, 2 or 4, as shown 
in Diagram 37. 

Diagram 38 shows how a double 
pivot and pass may be used in this 
formation, with 1 eventually shooting. 

Purdue generally advocates a fast 
break, the ball on the first long pass 
going to a tall center or to a fast man 
in the front line of defense. The fast 
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BILLIA 


RDS 


THE ALL-YEAR, ALL-WEATHER, GET-TOGETHER 
SCHOOLS and CLUBS 


SPORT for 


ILLIARDS is one of the few sports, worthy 
B of intermural interest, that does not de- 
pend upon climate or season. It can be played 
from one end of the school year to the other— 
the schedules of its intermural, faculty, club, 
department and fraternity leagues, are un- 
hampered by either weather or by time. 


Billiards is highly competitive. It furnishes 
another opportunity for athletic directors to 
broaden the scope of extra-curriculum activ- 
ity through the introduction of a game of 
proven popularity, played in the finest homes and 


clubs in America. 


Billiards offers one advantage found in few 
other sports. It places the small man on an equal 
footing with the large. Skill is the factor that 
decides the game, In consequence, Billiards is 
attractive to all student types, a moulder of fel- 


lowship and good will. 
And a Billiard Table requires but little space 


to install. Gymnasium, hall or club—in some 
building on the campus there is room for this all- 
year, all-weather, get-together sport. 


COLLEGES, 
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The best Billiard table you can select is a | 


Brunswick, manufactured by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., pioneers of the game. Each 
Brunswick Table is the work of experts, of “cham- 
pionship” standard, built with the same care and 
precision that goes into Brunswick Bowling Alleys 
and Brunswick Squash Courts. 


Experts on the staff of the Brunswick Billiard 
Division will be pleased to consult with coaches 
and athletic directors on all problems pertaining 
to Billiards. Write for information and details. 
Address—Brunswick Billiard Division. 





BILLIARD TABLES — BOWLING ALLEYS — SQUAS 


COURTS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: 623-633 So. WabashAve., Chicago, Ill. Branches in All Principal Cities 
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break is a combination of the long 
pass and dribble with crossing by the 
forwards. This set formation is not 
varied a great deal in position, as 
timing is emphasized rather than 
blocking, as illustrated in Diagram 39. 

The offensive drive generally starts 
with a high pass “a” to the center, 1, 
who meets the ball. Player 4, the 
original passer, may drive in to re- 
ceive a pass back, or 2 or 3 may drive 
across to receive a pass from 1, as 
shown by 2 in the diagram. However, 
either 2 or 3 may fake out and re- 
verse to receive a pass from 1, as 
illustrated by 3 in the diagram. As 
another variation, a pass may go 
to 2 who passes back to 4 on the out- 
side. 

As a general rule, it might be said 
that practically all of the teams using 
set formations employ signals to de- 
termine the variation of the formation 
that is to be used. 


Types of Play in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference 


By A. A. Schabinger 

Athletic Director, Creighton 

University 

HE Missouri Valley Conference 

is composed of Washington Uni- 
versity, Drake University, Grinnell 
College, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
and Creighton University. The types 
of basketball played during 1929-30 
were probably as many different kinds 
as the number of institutions form- 
ing the Conference. 

Drake University, coached by W. G. 
Boelter, had a varied attack and de- 
fense changing as the season pro- 
gressed due to the different personnel 
of the team from a defensive-offensive 
team to an offensive-defensive team. 
At the beginning of the year, Drake 
had a short center; they conceded 
the ball to the opponents at the 
beginning of the game, at each tip- 
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off assuming a position as in Diagram 
40. If the opponents successfully ob- 
tained possession of the ball, Drake 
would drop from a five-man defense 
to a man-to-man defense and continue 
this defense until the basket was 
made or missed or until Drake gained 
possession of the ball. 








DIAG. 37 
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About the middle of the season, 
Coach Boelter developed a center cap- 
able of controlling the tip at center 
against most teams and changed the 
position of his men, playing the for- 
wards deeper into his own territory as 
in Diagram 41. After losing posses- 
sion of the ball without scoring, Drake 
would assume a five-man defensive 
position as in Diagram 42. The op- 
ponents, advancing the ball down the 
court, were allowed to send two men 
through the defense for the guards 
to take; the third man through would 
be taken by the forward or center so 
designated for that purpose, leaving 
the two forwards or one forward and 
a center to guard the opposing team’s 
guards as they came down the court, 
as in Diagram 43. After taking pos- 
session of the ball again from a de- 
fensive position and facing a five-man 
defense, Drake would place a forward 
in each corner, the center behind the 
center and the guards bringing the 
ball from the back court as in Dia- 
gram 44, From this position they 
could floor-pass the ball to the center; 
he in turn could pass to an incoming 
guard or to a forward, who would 
break in to the basket or to a forward 
breaking away from the basket for 
an intermediate shot. 

Washington University, coached by 
Don S. White, assumed a position at 
the beginning of the game and at 
every tip-off from center as shown 
in Diagram 40. Where they controlled 
the tip, they had quick scoring plays 
such as from forward to forward. 
When no direct results were obtained 
from the tip-off play and Washington 
still retained possession of the ball 
and were facing a five-man defense, 
they would play a forward in each 
corner and a center a yard from the 
basket almost beneath it. As the 
guards brought the ball up the floor 
they would break straight from their 
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TRUE BOUNCES 


In RAWLINGS-NAISMITH Basket Balls 


Only one of the many superior features found 
in these famous balls 


They are made of finest extra selected pebble 
grain steer hides and are lined with a special dou- 
ble lining, which eliminates any possibility of 
their stretching or going out of shape while in 
play. They are carefully tested and weighed. 
The valve construction is of a late, and improved 


type. They are autographed and approved by 
Dr. James Naismith, the Father of Basketball. 


The Rawlings official stamping is an assurance of 
the very best in basketball construction and that 
they are official in size, weight and shape. 


No. AXL Two Models No. AXL 
Crossed Lace School Price Concealed Lace 
Valve Type Each $14.00 Valve Type 


SEE THE RAWLINGS DEALER 
He Will Gladly Show You and Explain the Merits of the Rawlings Line. 


° It’s a Line of Leaders. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 West 44th Street 23rd and Lucas Ave. 717 Market Street 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
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positions to an intermediate position, 
giving the guards an opportunity to 
pass to any one of the three men who 
in turn would pass to another man 
breaking for the basket or dribble 
in for a shot. Many times when the 
defense was well set and would pre- 
vent a pass in from a guard, the 
guards would shoot from their posi- 
tions, leaving the two forwards in ex- 
cellent positions to follow the shot. 


Grinnell College, coached by John C. 
Truesdale, had perhaps the smallest 
team in size in the Conference. Nec- 
essarily, their position was one of de- 
fense, of playing well back to enable 
them to face the opponents who con- 
trolled the ball from the center tip. 
Immediately following the tip, they 
played a man-to-man defense, fighting 
for possession of the ball. After ob- 
taining possession and facing a five- 
man defense, as in Diagram 42, they 
would advance the ball to the center 
of the floor, at which time the two 
forwards would break for the corners 
and the center for the key position 
behind the opposing center, leaving 
the guards to pass in to the center 
or forwards, who would break down 
the court and break back to their 
original positions. They also devel- 
oped plays when against a man-to-man 
defense where the opponents might 
automatically get in each other's way 
in their attempts to guard the man 
with the ball. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, coached 
by George E. Rody, varied their de- 
fense and attack as the season pro- 
gressed, playing a strictly five-man 


defense to begin with against the tip . 


and assuming the zone defense posi- 
tions. After obtaining possession of 
the ball, they would send men out 
down the court to find the open posi- 
tions against a five-man defense simi- 
lar to the other teams, with the 
forwards in the corners and the cen- 
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ter back of center attempting to pass 
in through the open lanes. They also 
attempted to gain on the opponents 
by fast breaking and a quick change 
from defense to offense. 


Creighton University, being able to 
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control the tip against most opponents, 
used an offensive position as in Dia- 
gram 41, from which scoring plays 
were developed and attempts for quick 
scores were made. Failing to score, 
they would assume the position of a 
five-man defense as in Diagram 42. 
The first two men of the opponents 
were allowed to take their positions 
in the corners of the court. When the 
opposing third man came through to 
get a position back of the center, the 
Creighton center would automatically 
drop back, leaving the two forwards 
to take care of the opposing team’s 
guards, as in Diagram 45. After 
gaining possession of the ball, Creigh- 
ton would attempt to advance it by 
short, fast passes and endeavor to 
keep passing until the desirable posi- 
tion on the court would allow the ball 
to be passed on into the defense. 

Summarizing the offense of the 
various teams in the Missouri Valley 
Conference: Drake, Grinnell, Wash- 
ington and Oklahoma A. & M. as- 
sumed a defensive position against 
the tall center who could control the 
tip, such as Creighton’s center; then 
gaining possession of the ball and ad- 
vancing it through the opponents’ de- 
fense by plays described above. 
Creighton, being able to control the 
ball, attempted scoring plays from the 
tip; later, when losing the ball and 
taking a defensive position and re- 
gaining possession of it, they would 
attempt to advance toward their bas- 
ket as formerly described. On de- 
fense, Creighton, Drake and Oklahoma 
A. & M. took the five-man defensive 
pgsition; when the offensive of the 
opponents sifted through, they would 
go to a man-to-man defense, while the 
defenses of Grinnell and Washington 
were mostly restricted to a man-to- 
man defense. 





DIAG. 44 
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“Offense, Defense and Tournament 
Play” — The fundamentals of team 
attack and defense, stressing the training 
of the individual player, together with 
sound advice for handling a team prior to 
and during a tournament. By three 
prominent university coaches, 








“Training and Strategy”—A discus- 
sion of the various aspects of team 
training including wind, legs, oxygen, 
tapes, braces, blisters and staleness, and 
of the various types of offensive and de- 
fensive play that should be used under 
different court and playing conditions. 


FREE 


to basketball coaches 
THESE THREE PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 


HESE books have been written by suc- 
cessful basketball coaches, of both high 
school and college teams. 
We believe they will be helpful and worth- 
while to you in solving your own coaching 


problems. 


We shall be pleased to send you a free 
copy of any or all of these books on request. 
Simply fill in the coupon. Please indicate 
which books you desire. 


United States “US Rubber Company 
Makers of KEDS— the shoe of Champions 

















“Making Basketball Pay Its Way”—Three suc- 
cessful high school coaches give valuable hints for 
building up attendance and interest at your games. 
“Advertising,” “School Promotion,” “ Publicity,” 
“A Basketball Program,” and “‘ Handling “rowds,” 
are among the principal topics. 








United States Rubber Company 

Dept. KT-120, 1790 Broadway, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me: 

O “Training and Strategy” 

© “Making Basketball Pay Its Way” 

0 “Offense, Defense and Tournament Play” 

O , All three of these books. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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Football Rating Systems 


Two schemes are here proposed to help settle the per- 
ennial dispute as to who wins the championship and why 


Rating Systems—Why 
and Why Not 


By Wm. T. Van de Graaff 


Director of Athletics, 
Colorado College 

OMPARISONS may be odious, 

but, until men are saints, com- 
parisons there will be. Football is 
distinctly a secular sport. A subcon- 
scious craving for the manly virtues 
finds expression during the three 
months of the fall, and the public 
goes football mad. The press, the av- 
erage fan, and the participant will 
continue to draw -comparisons, some 
of them, we must admit, odious indeed. 
At the season’s end, teams and play- 
ers must be rated. Some one must 
win this or that championship, and 
some few of the many players, who 
may, or may not, deserve the honor, 
must be All-Americans. The inacces- 
sibility of absolute justice fails to 
deter the virile man. He proceeds, 
eliminating errors as best he can. All- 
American teams, while at present far 
from perfect, are more justly selected 
now than was once the case. But the 
rating of teams and the awarding of 
championships continue, little changed 
since the beginning. 

The percentage system generally 
prevails; and yet, a close observation 
quickly shows how ill adapted it is to 
football. Only the lack of something 
better can be responsible for its gen- 
eral use. Games are too few, and 
the strength of opponents too varied 
to afford percentage an adequate basis 
upon which to function. Wherever 
used, injustices occur annually. True, 
the awarding of championships is 
only occasionally affected thereby. In 
any conference, which is of appropri- 
ate size, there is apt, each year, to 
be an outstanding team whose 
supremacy is obvious; but, too often, 
championships also go awry. In 1924 
Chicago topped the Big Ten column 
and boasted 1000 per cent, without de- 
feating an outstanding opponent. Her 
record shows but three wins, all 
against opponents who averaged only 
one Conference victory each out of 
three starts. Chicago also played tie. 
games against the two lowest ranking 
schools of the Big Ten, one of which 
finished the season without a victory 
in the Conference. Apparently the 


high spot of her season that year was 
a draw with Illinois, a team which 
finished with a percentage of 750 and 


tied with lowa for second place. An- 
other of the numerous instances that 
might be cited occurred on the Pa- 
cific coast in 1927. Idaho recorded 
1000 per cent, and tied for first place 
without winning or tying a single 
team that showed strength. One of 
her two victories was over a zero per 
cent team. Her other win, against the 
University of Oregon, was only 
slightly more impressive, since Ore- 
gon defeated but two teams, both of 
which were of such low standing that, 
between them, they recorded only one 
victory, and that, sad to say, occurred 
the afternoon they met. More strik- 
ing still is the fact that each of these 
cellar teams was able to play Idaho 
to a tie game. Nothing could more 
clearly demonstrate the inequalities 
possible under a straight percentage 
rating. 

The unfairness of rating strictly by 
percentage is generally recognized. 
There have been numerous efforts to- 
ward correction. In the Southern 
Conference, where there is no official 
rating of teams, a well recognized cup 
is awarded a so-called champion, en- 
tirely upon the vote of a selected 
group of sports editors. In the Rocky 
Mountain Conference, a similar cup is 
given to the outstanding team by one 
of the leading newspapers of the re- 
gion, but-in this instance coaches and 
officials are added to the electorate. 
The results obtained are, no doubt, 
quite equitable. But the question of 
who shall vote and the fear of bias 
will always arise. No attempt has 
been made, so far as the writer 
knows, to rate others than the leading 
team. But this discrepancy, if such it 
be, might readily be corrected. Per- 
haps it would suffice to have all teams 
rated by each voter, to add the index 
numbers which each team then re- 
ceived, and to arrange the results in 
sequence. The rating of the teams on 
this basis would be both fair and just, 
except that it involves the inherent 
weaknesses of mankind. It seems, 
however, that a mathematical process 
would be more satisfactory in the long 
run, provided, of course, that its con- 
clusions were equally just. 

In 1924 Professor Dickinson, of the 
University of TIllinois, proposed a 
mathematical system which has re- 
ceived no little publicity. Since that 
time, certain newspapers have em- 
ployed it in rating the teams of the 
Big Ten. In 1928 and 1929, a national 


championship was awarded under it. 
The Dickinson system works as 
follows: 


At the end of the conference sea- 
son, the teams which have won more 
than half of their games are grouped 
into a first division, while those fin- 
ishing with 500 per cent or less fall 
into a second division. Each victory 
over a first division team counts 30 
points, while the winner over a sec- 
ond division opponent receives 20 
points. If a first division team loses 
to another first division team, the 
loser is credited with 15 points; other- 
wise all losers get 10 points. Tying 
teams split the winning and losing 
credits. A rating number is then ob- 
tained for each team by dividing the 
sum of its credits by the number of 
games played. These numbers, when 
arranged in sequence, show the rela- 
tive standings of the various teams. 


This system undoubtedly tends to 
eliminate inequalities. In most cases 
it works quite satisfactorily, but in 
some cases it fails woefully. In 1924, 
it cleared up the Western Conference 
situation nicely, but when applied to 
the Rocky Mountain standings for the 
season of 1929, its results were even 
more unfair than those offered by 
straight percentage. This difficulty 
arises because the Dickinson system is 
unnecessarily arbitrary and inflexible. 
Why should the credit for winning 
from a 500 per cent school be no 
greater than that for defeating one 
of the zero per cent? Also, there 
would seem to be little difference be- 
tween a victory over a team of ex- 
actly 500 per cent and one over a 
school with a record just a few points 
better. Under the Dickinson rating 
system, however, there would be a 
very material difference in the points 
awarded. Also, wherefore the selec- 
tion of 30, 20, 15, and 10, other than 
rough approximations of proportion- 
ate values? It is thought that these 
objections may be quite satisfactorily 
removed, and this is the attempt of 
the several plans set forth below. 


In the Rocky Mountain Conference, 
football teams are officially ranked 
each year on a percentage basis. In 
1928, the athletic directors of this 
Conference, recognizing the unfair- 
ness, and thinking that some of its 
scheduling difficulties might be re- 
moved if the value of winning games 
was made proportional to the strength 
of the teams played, appointed a com- 
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DEAD SPOTS TELL 


plenty of tales! 


® Dead spots on basketballs tell tales of 





dribbles gone wrong. Perfectly good shots 
gone crazy off the back board. Fair throws 
that never did anybody’s score any good. 
@ The daddy of the dead spot is the old- 
fashioned type of valve, which in turn is 
daddy of many a coach’s woes. ® But Spalding 
has abolished the dead spot—for good and 
for all. Spalding’s patented method of valve 
sheathing sees to that. This sheathing gives 
the ball a normal bounce even though it is 
dropped smack on the valve! ™ And the 
famous Spalding M-V Basketball has a 
counterbalanced bladder. You can roll it 
along the floor and it won’t favor the valve 
side a bit. Thus, too, does Spalding abolish 


the heavy spot—and excellent riddance. 





® And you'll find every bit of Spalding Bas- 
ketball equipment of just as high calibre as 


the Spalding M-V Basketball. Write for the Gusta . . LA 
» - A <y * 


Spalding Catalogue. You'll find it a big NEW YORE —CHICACO— SAN PRANCIOCO 


help in outfitting your team—properly and 


economically. © 1930, A. G. S. & B. 
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Coaches and 
Trainers KNOW 
The Burdick 


Quartz Mercury 
Are Lamp 





ee Ae 


BRINGS OUT 
PEP AND SPEED 


Lon Mann, Trainer at Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Indiana, 
has this to say of ultra-violet in 
the conditioning of athletes— 


“I use a Quartz Mercury Arc, 
and have had very good success 
for the past three ygars. I use this 
treatment for basketball and track 
men who are lacking in pep—no 
life or speed to them.” 


Wise trainers, coaches, athletic 
directors know that in winter all 
athletes have greater need for 
body irradiation than at other 
seasons. It brings out maximum 
pep and speed. 


Mail the coupon for proof of 
advantages. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
GN MILITON,.WISCONSIN 


BARCEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT THERAPY EQUIPMENT IN THE Wonte 


Manufacturers of Infra-red and Ultra-violet 
Lamps, Light Bath Cabinets, Electric Bakers, 
Mechanical Exercisers 





The Burdick Corporation, ; 
Dept. 460, Milton, Wis. i 
Please send information regarding Ultra- 
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mittee to study ways and means of 
improving the situation. This com- 
mittee gave no little time and study 
to the question, and, at the spring 
meeting, presented a plan which the 
association adopted and under which 
it awarded a cup for the following 
season. Tables were presented to show 
how the plan would have operated 
over the preceding six years. Every 
year a number of changes were ef- 
fected, and, in every case, these 
changes corrected injystices. When 
applied to the 1929 season, results 
equally good were obtained. There 
seemed to be only two objections to 
this plan. Possibly it was not drastic 
enough, and, certainly, though simple 
in actuality, it had the earmarks of 
complicity. The plan attempts to rate 
the results of each game separately 
through applying the seasonal per- 
centage of each opponent to that of 
the team for which a rating number 
is sought. For instance, it is thought 
that in defeating a zero team, the 
winner has certainly done no more 
than to live up to its season as a 
whole, and should be satisfied, as far 
as that game is concerned, with its 
seasonal percentage. Therefore, it is 
given its seasonal percentage as a rat- 
ing number for that game. Follow- 
ing this idea out for all games, every 
victor is given a rating equal to the 
sum of its own percentage and that 
of the team defeated, and the loser 
receives the difference between its 
own percentage and the inverse per- 
centage (1000 minus the percentage) 
of its opponent. The seasonal rating 
number of each team is then obtained 
by adding its rating numbers for each 
game and dividing their sum by the 
number of games played. Tie games 
are treated as a half game won and a 
half game lost. For convenience in 
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plied to its own seasonal percentage, 
as a correction factor, the process 
would seem much simpler. Such a 
correction factor may be readily ob- 
tained either by averaging the per- 
centage of all opponents or by divid- 
ing the number of games won by all 
opponents by the number of games 
played by these same opponents. The 
latter method seems to be the more 
equitable. Under it, consideration is 
given to the length of the schedules, 
and the more indicative an opponent’s 
record, the more weight it will carry. 

Two ways of applying the correc- 
tion factor present themselves. The 
first of these is to add it to the team’s 
own percentage. The sum could be 
used as a rating number; but it is 
thought better to divide this sum by 
two. It could then be said that the 
rating number was the mean of a 
team’s own percentage and that of its 
opponents. Dividing by two would 
also have another advantage. If the 
results are carried to three figures, it 
provides a greater range, and, there- 
fore, prevents any likelihood of ties 
in the standing, which so often occur 
in straight percentage. 

The second method is to multiply 
the team’s own percentage by its cor- 
rection factor. This procedure is the 
more mathematically correct. In fact, 
it is thought to be, theoretically, ab- 
solutely correct, even where many 
teams fail to meet, provided schedules 
are sufficiently long. But the proof 
of this is no assignment for a football 
coach. For convenience of reference, 
suppose we hereafter call this method 
the adjusted percentage plan. 

Under both of these plans a tie 
game is to be considered as a game 
half won. For instance, should a 
school play four games, losing one, 
winnin;: two, and tying one, its per- 








calculating, these proceedings are 2.5 
grouped into the formula shown in centage would be rather than 
Figure 1. 4 
Figure 1 
{ Difference 


Rating Seasonal per- 
= centage of team--ages of teams — percentages of + 
Number in question defeated 


Sum of percent- Sum of inverse 


|between per- 
1, {centages and 

linverse per- 

lcentages of 
teams winning [teams tied 





Number of games played 





The application of this formula is 
a simple matter, although at first 
reading the whole proposition appears 
obscure and complicated. For this 
reason, the committee continued 
studying the question, and has ar- 
rived at two slightly differing plans, 
both of which seem preferable to the 
one adopted. The complication in the 
formula system arises from the at- 
tempt to treat each game individually. 
If the strength of a school’s schedule 
as a whole were found, and this ap- 


.666. Certainly this is fairer than the 
old method of considering a tie as 
no game played. Tie games have con- 
siderable significance, and the basis 
for rating is far too small to allow 
this to be disregarded. 

The Rocky Mountain standings for 
the past seven years have been calcu- 
lated under both of these plans, and 
the results of both analyzed. The re- 
sults of the first method are quite 
close to those obtained by the for- 
mula. The second is more drastic and 
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Secrion AL and ALL-AMERICAN 


Football Selections for 


1930 
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Les Gage, Sports Editor of College (ict 
Humor, will name the 1930 All-Ameri- syne 
cans —a first, second and third team. a FP 


College Humor's staff of football critics, who 
will choose the eight All-Sectional teams: 
Robert Herron, New York Post 

Zipp Newman, Birmingham News 

C. E. McBride, Kansas City Star 

Lloyd Gregory, Houston Post-Dispatch 

George Carens, Boston Transcript 


The winter hot stove league will soon be concentrating on 
customary post-mortems of the college football scramble. 
There will be plenty of ammunition when the critics release 
their annual tributes to certain young men whose brilliant play 


has classified them as “stars.” The 1930 mythical honor teams C. L. Parsons, Denver Post 
. . Oliver Kuechle, Milwaukee Journal 
will choke the sports columns of our national press throughout Ed R. Hughes, San Francisco Chronicle 


the month of December. Hundreds of critics possess an appar- 
ent weakness for making All-American selections. These experts 
find considerable satisfaction in creating eleven football immor- 
tals every year. 


College Humor publishes an All-American team each fall, but IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 


College Humor is frank in admitting that one of its staff members 

cannot select an All-American eleven with fairness to the thou- 

sands of boys playing the game. For that reason eight eminent 

football writers have been appointed to assist in this task. This oO €' € u or 
group of advisors have witnessed every formidable team in action. C m 


They will not only submit recommendations for the “1930 All- 
American Hall of Fame,” but will choose a first and second 
All-Star eleven from the colleges in every section of the country. M A G A Z i N E 
Thus, 176 college players will receive notice and every team, no 


matter how obscure, will be assured of consideration. on Sa l é J anuary f irst 
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N ight 
Football 


A Huge Success Wherever 
Played This Season 





This year, Night Football has enjoyed 
its most successful season. More night 
football games were played than ever 
before and have proven beyond all 
doubt a practical, paying proposition 
for every High School, College or Uni- 
versity. 


More Giant Floodlights 
Than Any Other Type 


More athletic fields are equipped with 
Giant Floodlight Projectors than any 
other kind. Giant illumination is evenly 
distributed and so clear that every play 
can be seen as easily as by day. Giant 
floodlights produce a clear, mellow, 
glare-free light and are the ONLY type 
of projectors which embody ALL these 
superior features. 


Modernize YOUR Field 


Now is the time to begin planning for 
night football at YOUR school next 
year. Thus you will have ample time 
to secure the exact type of installation 
you want. Giant engineers will gladly 
send suggestions concerning your light- 
ing problems. Write or wire us today. 


Write for 
Literature on 
Giant Portable 
Bleachers 


Giant Mfg. Co. 


Dept. F-16 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
Trenton, N. J. 
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_lower by at least 500 points. 





strikes with greater force the school 
playing a weak schedule. But, in the 
case of every change effected, its re- 
sults seem the fairer, and it is, there- 
fore, this system that the writer 
would recommend. 

Any rating system based upon per- 
centage will carry with it some of the 
inherent unfairness, and, to cover 
such contingencies, one or two supple- 
mentary rules should be employed. 

The first such rule proposes that if 
the rating number of any team is 
lower than that of a team it has de- 
feated, the winning team shall rank 
immediately above the losing team, 
regardless of rating numbers, unless 
it shall have tied or defeated a team 
of higher rating number than the 
victor, or unless that team has tied 
or lost to a team of lower rating num- 
ber than the defeated team. The 
justice here is obvious, and it is be- 
lieved that some similar rule could be 
applied beneficially to any rating sys- 
tem. However, it appears that the 
adjusted percentage plan automati- 
cally takes care of nearly all such 
cases, and where this plan is used, it 
might be advisable to omit this rule 
in order to avoid complication. 

For the rating systems suggested 
in this paper, a second rule is essen- 
tial. It proposes that, if the rating 
number of any team is lowered by a 
victory, such a game shall be omitted 
from the calculations unless the num- 
ber of games remaining falls below 
five. The Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence has, for some time, required that 
five Conference games must be played 
before a school is eligible for rating; 
and, therefore, five is the logical mani- 
mum for this Conference. The num- 
ber, of course, should change to har- 
monize with varying conditions. It 
may seem that dropping a win from 
the calculation is unfair to the win- 
ning team, but it must be remembered 
that the victor profits materially from 
the natural selection of the team to be 
dropped, and that this automatic 
choice is probably at least equivalent 
to the value of winning from a much 
inferior opponent. The tables show 
that it is profitable to drop wins only 
from schools whose percentages are 
There 
are, however, conceivable cases, al- 
though exceedingly unlikely. where 
this rule could effect slight injustices. 

In studying the comparative 
strength of teams, and in attempting 
to reach a conclusion without resort- 
ing to mathematics, scores, as well as 
victories and defeats, are considered. 
The score in any particular game 
might give an entirely erroneous im- 
pression; but the scores for the season 
as a whole are quite indicative. Need- 
less to say, however, it would be dan- 
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gerous to grant them too much 
weight. All of us, no doubt, will 
agree that it is to the best interests 
of football that opposing teams play 
to win rather than to run up, or hold 
down, the score; and all of us are 
aware that scores, like coaches, do not 
mean all that they say. The thought 
arises, however, that scores might well 
be used as the determining factor in 
cases where a decision is extremely 
close. If the score advantage, or dis- 
advantage, for the season were 
divided by the number of games 
played, the result might be added to, 
or subtracted from, the rating num- 
ber as previously obtained. Since this 
average score advantage, or disadvan- 
tage, per game would invariably be 
small indeed in comparison with the 
rating number, there is no danger 
that scores would obtain undue em- 
phasis. Adding this score factor 
would have the advantage of allow- 
ing a slight increase in the rating 
number for games dropped from the 
calculation, provided the winning 
team played up to expectations. It 
would also grant one team the honor 
of occupying the cellar position when 
there were two or.more contenders 
of zero percentage. A study of re- 
sults for the past seven years in the 
Rocky Mountain Conference shows 
that it undoubtedly contributes 
slightly toward absolute equity. There 
is, however, grave doubt that its 
merits overbalance the objection of 
added complicity. It is interesting to 
note that where the percentages of 
the Rocky Mountain Conference are 
adjusted through multiplication and 
the two suggested rules applied, this 
score factor produces only’ two 
changes in seven years calculated. In 
both of these cases, the results are 
slightly improved. In the other sys- 
tems, which are less drastic, a score 
factor would be much more effective, 
and, therefore, more worth while. 
Many references have been made 
herein to the tables showing the vari- 
ous systems when applied to the 
Rocky Mountain Conference. These 
tables are too lengthy to be shown in 
entirety; but the one season selected, 
1929, should furnish sufficient data. 
The remaining years are accessible, 
upon request, to anyone interested. 
As the writer has probably made 
a more careful study of this question 
than anyone else will attempt for 
some time, it might be proper to con- 
clude with a statement of his convic- 
tions. It is his belief that the ad- 
justed percentage plan, together with 
the two rules and the score factor, is 
the fairest method of rating teams 
and awarding championships, al- 
though it would probably be more 
practicable to drop scores from the 
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“Oh, Jim! 
We saw every play! 


@ We didn’t get here at the basketball gym till late, and 
the only seats left were right behind the goals. . . but the 
ticket man said, “You'll see the game O. K., Miss, we’ve 
got Nurre plate glass banks! And we did, too! They 
were just fine, we saw everything! I don’t mind sitting 
behind banks like these . . . they’re so awfully easy to 
see through!” Her athletic brother grinned, “You bet, 
sis, and they’re ‘awfully easy’ to play with, too! They 
don’t do any cute ‘tricks’ with your shots, they’re accu- 
rate. Wish all gyms had ’em .. . it’d be lots better for 
both us players and you spectators, too!” But that isn’t 
the only reason... 





STANDARDIZED 


- NURRE PLATE GLASS BANKS » 


“Guardians of the Game” 


For fifteen years have been growing in popularity with hundreds of leading 
schools and colleges. They increase the fairness of the game and encourage 
speedy, accurate shooting. Made of heavy, genuine plate glass . . . three-fourths 
to one inch thick . . . they are absolutely smooth, and cannot rust, splinter, warp, 
bulge or spring away from the ball . . . nor vibrate or rattle as wood or metal 
banks often do. Sturdy guarantors of fair play ... every point must be earned... 
but when you earn ’em you get ’em! Being transparent . . . they increase gate re- 
ceipts by increasing the seating capacity of any gym. . . making every seat perfect. 





COACHES! ATHLETIC DIRECTORS! CAPTAINS! 


You should avail yourselves of the important information con- 
it toe tained in our free illustrated booklet . . . with its many enthusi- 
THIS PICTURE astic comments from the country’s leading schools and colleges 


shows clearly why Jim’s sister who now use Nurre Banks. Mail this coupon for your copy today! 
saw every play! 


NURRE BANKS THE NurreE CoMPAnlies, Bloomington, Ind. 


ARE INSTALLED AT By Malt, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how to have a more efficient, modern 
Hanover College gymnasium with Nurre Plate Glass Banking Boards. 

Notre Dame University 

mee Stadium - rf — NAME on .oeeeeeenenennnenennesneeeeneneesneeneeeeneenseneecenenssonsnenssasensenensanenecnecnenennentenaananenensetnes 

Butler University Fie ouse 

Indiana University Field House Address 

Michigan Agricultural College City 


Lae OVER oa Ona i ie eta cared Talat anes, sail I Fy nee F 
THE NURRE COMPANIES | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. BURLINGTON, IA. 
GENERAL OFFICES, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


pee See 
hai enealihiciesalainatioal — 
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The Ranking of .Rocky Mountain Football Teams Under Various 
Rating Systems 


NOTES: The index numbers for each system are found in parentheses 
below the rating numbers of each team. 
When desired, the score factor shown in the right hand column may be 
added to any of the rating numbers except those of the Dickinson system. 
1929 














Dickin- 
Pet. son Formula Ad- 
Sys-. Sys- Sys- Mean justed Score 
Schools tem tem tem Pct. Pet. Factor 
Utah University 
Wins: C. U. (40-0), C: A. C. (21-0), 

B. Y. U. (45-13), C. C. (12-3), 

Wyo. (44-0), U. A. C. (26-7)... 1000 25.0 *1593 *785 *573 27 
Losses: None (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Colorado car 
Wins: C. T. C. (19- ), > ay: (13- > 

Cc. C. (13- si # * -_ (6- 0) 

Losses: . U. (40-0) 800 22.9 *1194 *685 *470 —.8 
. SS S L —  Seckehe sce ae (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 

Denver University 

Wins: Mines (7-0), Wyo. (19-6), 

U. A. C. (18-0), C. A. C. (19-6) 

ES * Tn 800 19.5 * 993 *590 *339 7.5 
, {ff 366 ha (2) (5) (2) (2) (2) 
Brigham Young University 

Wins: U. A. C. (7-6), W. S. C. (33- 

12), C. T. C. (25-13), Wyo. 

It iinitiik 4. sthinnmaiaareddingsiainistenetenoe 667 20.0 * 826 *565 *323 6.9 
Losses: M. S. C. (18-12), U. U 

REND wesgemnnwesemsennseystnapessamscenmenee (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Montana oa College 
Wins: B. Y. U. (13- 12), Wyo. (13-0)... 667 20.0 699 505 233 1.6 
Losses; U. A. C. (9- 0) ve 3 See (4) (3) (6) (6) (7) 
Colorado Pen College 
Wins: (6-0), Whe. (6-0), 

Mines 16 13) alleen 600 18.0 527 455 190 —8.2 
Losses: C. U. (19- 0) iB Y. U. (25-13) (6) (7) (7) (7) (9) 
= cet ag » College 
Wins: (14- J D. U. (3-2), 

Mines (13-0), W. - (54-21) 

Losses: U. U. (12-3), C. U. (18-7) 571 186 * 710 545 299 3.3 

i A Ms nctitibihiinigniesincenons (7) (6) (5) (5) (5) 
Colorado Agricultural College 
Wins: Wyo. (20-7), Mines (12-0) 

W. S. C. oa A. C. (7-6) 

Kennet. c. C. (14- 1S). . U. (19-6) 500 15.0 471 480 230 2.1 
(21-0), C. U. (6-0).......... (8) (9) (8) (9) (8) 

Utah Agricultural Colle ge 

Wins: M. S. ( 9-0). Wyo. (13-7), 

C. C. (10-) betes 
Losses: B. Y. U. (7-6), D. U. (18-0) 429 17.1 458 500 244 —1.3 

C. A. C. (7-6), U. U. (26-7)...... (9) (8) (9) (8) (6) 
Colorado School of Mines 
Wins: W.S. C. ean ae AE, A 
Losses: D. U. (7-0), fe & (12-0), 

Cc. T. C. (16- By C . U. (18-9), 167 11.6 —121 350 90 —5.3 

4 SERS es Pe ee (10) (10) (10) (10) (10) 
Wyoming ing University 
Wins: ag 2 EDR ee eee 
Losses: C. A. C. (20-7), D. U. (19-6), 

U. A. C. (13-7), c T. C. (6-0), 

M. S. C. (18-0), U. U. (44-0), 000 10.0 —234 320 000 —19.2 

i Ae”) Cae (12) (12) (11) (11) = (12) 
Western State College 
Wins: Spun. te, ania Seine 
Losses: =a (20-13), C | ee 21), 

C. T. C. (6-0), B. Y. U. (33-12) 000 100 —499 250 000 —19.8 

C. A. C. (46- 14) hciahaitecledaletihiatoectieten (12) (12) (12) (12) (12) 





*—Rule II has been applied. 
ANALYSIS FOR 1929 

All systems rate U. U. and C. U. properly in first and second places, respectively. 
The Dickinson system changes the percentage rating so as to take D. U. from third 
place, where it belongs beyond doubt, and places it fifth. It also effects changes 
between C. T. C. and C. C., and between U. A. C. and C. A. C. Both of these 
changes seem logical, although the latter case might be reasoned either way. The 
other systems give D. U. third place, but otherwise make the same relative changes 
as the Dickinson system. In addition, the formula and the mean percentage plans 
decide the cellar position between the two zero per cent teams. The adjusted and 
the mean percentage systems go further. Under them C. C. justly ranks above 
M. S. C. The adjusted percentage goes still further and drops C. T. C. to ninth 
on whee it eshoctelly belongs, since the only teams it defeated are of still 
ower ranking. The results indicate that both the mean and the adjusted percentage 
plans, while more drastic than the others, are quite fair, and that the Dickinson 
system may work decided injustices. The score factor would produce no changes, 


but agrees in general with the changes otherwise effected. 
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consideration. The adjusted percen- 
tage system may be very briefly de- 
scribed as the product of a team’s own 
percentage, figuring tie games as a 
half game won, and a similar per- 
centage of the group of teams it has 
played. The current standing of any 
conference could readily be figured at 
any time during the season; and the 
idea of the plan and its operation is 
simple enough to be understood by 
even the most casual fan. 


A Mathematical Rating 
of Football Teams 


By Ralph W. Powell 


College of Engineering, 
Ohio State University 


AM well aware of the deceitful- 

ness of comparative scores. Team 
A will defeat Team B by a much 
larger score than did Team C, and 
then will let C beat it. But still in 
the difficult matter of deciding the 
relative merits of a number of widely 
scattered teams, most of whom have 
played with few of the others, it is 
interesting to investigate the possi- 
bilities of mathematics. And what 
team came through with the best 
showing on this basis. Make 
your guess now and prepare to be 
surprised. 


I have based my method on the as- 
sumption that the strength of a team 
is measured by the aggregate score it 
is able to make during the season, due 
allowance being made for the strength 
of the opposition. Conference cham- 
pionships are decided by the per- 
centage of games won or lost, but 
when we consider the number of 
games decided by a missed kick after 
touchdown, and the case of a team 
which has lost to the two strongest 
teams in the conference being ranked 
lower than an inferior team which 
was lucky enough not to play them, 
we must admit that ranking on the 
basis of scores has at least mains 
to be said for it. 

My method has been to find the 
handicap which must be allowed each 
team; that is, the score with which it 
should be allowed to start each game 
and stand an even chance of winning, 
its opponent starting with its “handi- 
cap.” Or in other words, the weaker 
team would be “spotted” the differ- 
ence of the two handicaps (the weaker 
the team, the larger the handicap). 
Although in theory all games played 
should be considered, the computation 
required is too colossal, so that sixty- 
five of the strongest teams were se- 
lected and each game that they played 
with each of the others was consid- 
ered (152 games in all). I will make 
no attemnt to explain the details of 
the method except to say that it is 
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The Dubow D35 


basketball 


meets all 
the tests 


of severe 


tournament play 


NY basketball used in tournament play 
must meet the critical approval of the 
tournament managers, the officials who work 
the games, the coaches of the competing teams, 
and the players themselves—a severe test of 
quality. 


Many states officially adopted the Dubow 
D35 basketball for exclusive use in their 1930 
championship tournaments. Several states, 
which officially adopt no particular make of 
ball, recommended the Dubow D35 and used 
it during their tournaments. Scores of invi- 
tational, sectional, and regional tournaments 


used it. 


So satisfactory was the D35 in tournament 
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play that most of the states which adopted it 
in 1930 have already approved it for use in 
1931 tournaments. 


The same qualities that have won tourna- 
ment approval for the D35 enable it to meet 
successfully the regular game and practice 
conditions. 


You will like the D35. You will like its 
true shape, its accurate bounce, its sturdy 


construction, and its easily inflated valve 
bladder. 


Each ball is inspected by a representative 
of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations before it leaves 
the factory. 


Ask your dealer to show you the D35. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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based on “least squares,” the recog- 
nized mathematical method for solv- 
ing problems of this sort. It gives a 
handicap for each team such that if 
it had been allowed before each game, 
as explained above, the aggregate 
score of each team would have equaled 
that of its opponents. 

Only one exception was made. 
When the 152 games were tabulated 
it was found that in four cases the 
margin of victory was more than 33 
points (36 for the Detroit-West Vir- 
ginia game, 45 for Tennessee-Missis- 
sippi, 48 for Southern California- 
University of Washington and 52 for 
Southern Methodist-Mississippi). It 
was felt that to include these figures 
would give these games more weight 
than they deserved, and it was de- 
cided arbitrarily to define a victory 
by 33 points or more as an absolute 
rout and to count it as only 33, no 
matter how large a score was run up. 
Figures derived in this way are 
starred in the table. 

The results are shown in tabular 
form. In the first column is given 
the score made by the team named at 
the left, in the second column the 
score made by the team named above. 
The third column gives the first minus 
the second, or the margin by which 
the team at the left won. Negative 
values mean that the team named 
above won. In the fourth column is 
the handicap of the team at the left 
and in the fifth column is the sum of 
columns three and four. This last 
figure is the handicap that the team 
named above would have needed in 
that game. The average of this 
column (to the nearest whole num- 
ber) gives the handicap adopted for 
that team. It must be emphasized 
that the method of computation is not 
shown, but only the results. That 
they are correct is shown by the fact 
that in every case the average found 
is the same as the handicap used for 
that team in all its games. If any- 
one believes that another set of han- 
dicaps would do equally well, he is 
cordially invited to try it. (Except, 
of course, that a constant number 
could be added or subtracted from all 
the handicaps and they would still fit 
just as well. I have taken them so 
that the strongest team would be zero 
or “scratch.’’) 

When the fifty strongest teams were 
tabulated in order, three compara- 
tively unknown teams from the Lone 
Star State led all the rest, and an- 
other ranked sixth. It must be ad- 


mitted that the ranking of these four 
Texas teams is much more uncertain 
than that of the other leaders. They 
had each played each of the others 
and their rank with respect to each 
other is quite certain. 


But their rank 
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with respect to the other teams of 
the country is determined by only 
four games, the University of Texas’ 
defeat of Oklahoma by 21 points, 
Texas A. & M.’s defeat of Kansas 
Aggies by 19 points and Southern 
Methodist’s tie with Nebraska and its 
52 to 0 victory over Mississippi. The 
latter, however, was only counted as 
33, as explained above. Otherwise, 
the handicap of these teams would 
have figured still lower. 

If to avoid an argument we omit 
these four, we have the leading seven 
teams in the following order: Purdue, 
Pittsburgh, Tennessee, Illinois, Notre 
Dame, St. Mary’s and Southern Cali- 
fornia. I believe that this list of 
seven strongest teams can stand up 
against that proposed by any football 
“expert” because it is based on definite 
figures. And I also think that Texas 
Christian at least, if not Southern 
Methodist and Texas A. & M., should 
be classed with these seven to form 
the first eight or ten. It should be 
mentioned that the “probable error” 
of these ratings is several points, so 
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that a difference of one or two or even 
three in the handicaps is not very 
significant. But a difference of 6 or 
7 is quite conclusive and means that 
the team with the lower handicap 
would probably beat the other by 
about one touchdown. 

Of course, if a different set of 
teams had been selected to start with, 
the results would have been somewhat 
different. There are probably two or 
three teams which should rank in the 
first fifty which have been omitted. 
Ohio University, for example, on the 
basis of its 18 to 0 defeat of Indiana, 
would have a handicap of 6 and would 
rank eighth in the country. But as 
this was one game of a “double 
header” and the team Ohio University 
played was hardly the Indiana first 
team I have not ranked it. But it 
would certainly be among the first 
fifty. So probably would Utah, but 
I have no data on which to place it. 
It should be added that this ranking 
was worked out during the first week 
of December and includes only the 
games up to November 30th. 


TABULATION OF FOOTBALL SCORES AND HANDICAPS, 
SEASON OF 1929 


(For explanation see the accompanying article) 


ALABAMA 
Mississippi ...... 7 22 —15 31 16 
Tennesse ........ 6 0 6 612 
Vanderbilt ........ a 6 33.443 
Kentucky .......... 138 24 —11 16 5 
Georgia Tech..... 0 14 —14 26 12 
“72+ 5—14 
ARMY 
Harvard ............ 20 20 0 25 25 
>: Lee 21 13 8 22 30 
OS SS 19 7 136 «328 
Notre Dame ....7 0 7 815 
"88-422 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
Fordham .......... 7 6 11718 
Marquette ........ 20 6 14 13 27 
Holy Cross ...... 0 12 —12 25 13 
BROWN 
Princeton. .......... 12 18 — 1 30 29 
» (Sr a ar 14 6 8 22 30 
Holy Cross ...... 14 15 — 1 25 24 
Dartmouth ........ 13 6 7 20 27 
Colgate .............. 82 0 32 10 42 
152--5—30 
BUCKNELL 
W. and J........... 14 6 8 23 31 


Penn State ........ 6 27 —21 23 2 
Fordham .......... 14 0 1417 81 


CALIFORNIA 
Santa Clara ...... 6 27 —21 18—3 
St. Mary’s ........ 0 0 09 9 
Washington 

I cttcctiengrans 0 14 —14 26 12 
Pennsylvania ....12 7 5 22 27 


Southern Calif.715—8 9 1 
Washington ...... 0 7—T7 82 25 
Stanfo 1 6 —15 10 25 


" 96---7—=14 


Per errr rrr 


CARNEGIE — 


. ~ + [en 0 0 23 23 
Notre Dame .... 7 0 7 36 
Pittsburgh ........ 8213 21 5 26 
64.-3—21 
CHICAGO 
Indiana .......... 718 — 6 24 18 
Purdue .............. 26..0.,.23%.3.29 
Princeton .......... 715 — 8 30 22 
Wisconsin ........ ...6 ...346 Tt Sl 
) eerie _ ie ie: ae ® 
Washington ...... 6 26 —20 32 12 
134—6—22 
COLGATE 
Wisconsin ........ 13 6 7 2 
Michigan State 0 31 —31 39 8 
Indiana .............. 6 21 —15 24 9 
PNOIG  cickig ip sine. 0 32 —32 30—2 
39__4—10 
CORNELL 
Princeton .......... 713 — 6 30 24 


Dartmouth ........ 18 14 4 20 24 


Pennsylvania ...17 7 .10 22 32 
80 3—27 
DARTMOUTH 
Harvard ............ 7 34 —27 25—2 
} | eae 16 12 4 22 26 
I, siininnecdind 6 13 — 7 30 23 


Cormell ............. 14 18 — 4 27 23 
| PRE 13 6 7 21 28 
“98: 5—20 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
West Virginia .. ; _ — 8 26 18 


Fordham .......... e i 17 
DETROIT 
Marquette ...... 6 6 0 13 13 


West Virginia .. 0 36 —33*26—7 
Michigan State 0 25 —25 89 14 


Oregon State .14 7 7 30 37 
Georgetown ....13 14 — 1 21 20 
“1+ 5—=15 
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"cikareee 
CLOTHING 


Goldsmith basketball equipment is made right, looks 
right, and has that distinctive appearance so greatly de- 
sired by the well dressed team. The pants are bell shaped, 
with a short inseam and diagonally cut legs. Inner free 
hanging hip pads, Button front, buckle and strap. The 
materials are satin, “Flightex” Airplane cloth, finest qual- 
ity wool flannel, moleskin, poplin, and twill, which can 
be furnished in all standard colors. Silk braid or felt 


striping extra. 


Goldsmith basketball shirts and hose are knit in our own 
factory on the latest improved machinery in all standard 
colors, either plain or striped. Made of rib stitch elastic 
knit pure worsted, or flat knit heavy and medium weight 
worsted and cotton yarns. 


Goldsmith basketbaH pants, shirts, and warm-up clothing 
are fully illustrated and described in 
the new Fall and Winter Sports Cata- 
log, a copy of which will be gladly sent 


upon request. 


ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 


CincinnatI, Ounto., U. S. A. 
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FIRST AID 


KITS 
for Basket Ball 





“CHIEF” FIRST AID KIT 


Complete with 21 Items 


Size, 4 in. x 11 in. x 14 in. 


Weight, 9 lbs. 


Special school price, $8.75 





“PONY” FIRST AID KIT 


Size, 2 in. x 5 in. x 10 in. 
Weight, 3 lbs. 


17 necessary items 


Special school price, $3.75 


Also a complete line of Trainers 
Supplies 
Catalog on request 


Order from your dealer or direct 
from 


The Cramer 
Chemical Co. 


Gardner, Kans. 
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DRAKE 
Missouri ............ 20 0 
Notre Dame ....19 7 


FLORIDA 
Georgia Tech. 19 7 


Georgia ............ 6 18 
FORDHAM 
Holy Cross ...... 0 7 
West Virginia .. 0 0 
Davis and 
Elkins ............ 6 6 
Bucknell ............ 0 14 
Boston College... 6 7 


GEORGIA 
North Carolina..12 19 


PiOPIGS. .............. 18 6 
_ aa 21 15 
RE tia 0 15 


GEORGIA TECH. 
North Carolina..18 7 


Florida. .............. 7 19 
ets 20 14 
Notre Dame ....26 6 
Vanderbilt ........ ss 67 
Alabama .......... 14 0 
GEORGETOWN 


West Maryland 7 0 
Nena aT 0 0 
West Virginia.. 0 0 


ji 14 13 
HARVARD 
le lc 20 20 
Dartmouth ............ 34 
Michigan .......... 14 12 
Holy Cross ...... 6 12 
IE eiitsseceenucee ds 6 10 
HOLY CROSS 
Fordham .......... 7 
Marquette ........ 07 
| i aI. 15 14 
Harvard ............ 12 6 


Boston College..12 0 


ILLINOIS 
Kansas 
ee ee 
Michigan 
Northwestern .. 


AaNIASC-A1co 
_ 
~ 


earnskes 0 


Minnesota ........ 19 
Northwestern .. 
Purdue 


IOWA 
Ohio State 
Tllinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Purdue 
Michigan 


onnoan- 





20 
12 


12 
—12 


i —T— i 


—25 
—l4 
—10 


—l4 
—27 


13 33 
8 20 


53-—2—26 


26 38 
21 9 


“AT 2—24 


25 18 
26 26 


17 17 
21 7 
19 18 


22 15 
24 36 
18 24 
22 7 


22 33 
24 12 
18 24 
8 28 
14 30 
14 28 


155---6—26 


14 21 
21 21 
26 26 
15 16 


__ 


83_4—21 


22 22 
20 47 
19 21 
25 19 
22 18 


127--5—25 


17 24 
13 6 
30 31 
25 31 
19 31 


123--5—25 


22—2 
12 12 
19 5 
17 24 
22 12 
22 8 
22—5 


errs 8 


8 22 
22. 28 
10 25 
22 22 
12 24 
17 12 

3 35 


168--7—24 


22 23 
8 8 
17 3 
12 10 
3 10. 
19 19 


“713-+ 6—12 
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KANSAS 
aS 25 0 25 8 33 
Kansas Aggies.. 6 0 6 20 26 
Nebraska .......... 12 6 6 13 19 
Oklahoma ........ 0 7—T7 23 16 
Missouri ............ 0 7 13 20 
114. 5—23 
KANSAS AGGIES 
Purdue ............. 2618 18 38 16 
Texas A. and 
eee 19 0 19 1 20 
eer 0 6 — 6 22 16 
Oklahoma ........ 14 13 i ZZ 
Missouri ............ 6 7—1 12 10 
Nebraska .......... 10 6 4 11 15 
Marquette ........ 2 6 19 13 32 
132--7—19 
KENTUCKY 
Alabama .......... 24 13 11 14 25 
Tennessee ........ 6 6 0 6 6 
MARQUETTE 
a 6 6 0 16 16 
Holy Cross ...... 7 0 7 24 31 
Boston College.. 6 20 —14 19 5 
Kansas Aggies.. 6 25 —19 20 1 
538-_4—13 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan State 0 17 —17 39 22 
Purdue .............. 3016 14 817 
Ohio State ........ 7 0 7 22 29 
a 14 0 14 8 22 
Harvard ............ 12 14 — 2 25 23 
Minnesota ........ 6 7—1 12 11 
BTID = dcncactusacecceasen 0 0 0 12 12 
136--7—19 
MICHIGAN STATE 
Michigan .......... 17 @ 27 39 36 
a 31 0 31 10 41 
_ oe 25 0 25 15 40 
MINNESOTA 
Vanderbilt ........ 615 —914 5 
Northwestern ..14 26 —12 17 5 
Indiana .......:...... 719 —12 24 12 
Ne is cnaneiieeel -  F 2 3 14 
Michigan .......... 7 6 1 19 20 
Wisconsin ........ 12 18 — 117 16 
72--6—12 
MISSISSIPPI 
Vanderbilt ........ 39.7 12:3 27 
Alabama .......... 22 7 15. %4 29 
Tennessee ........ 52 7 =$38* 6 89 
So. Meth............52 0 36" 3 RS 
BE, ditt siccctecas a 7% Bisa 
1538-5—31 
MISSOURI 
i” en 0 20 —20 26 6 
Nebraska .......... ; ae 0 13 13 
Kansas Aggies.. 7 6 1 20 21 
oe ae 0 T7—T7 238 16 
Oklahoma. .......... 0 13 —13 23 10 
NAVY 
Notre Dame ....14 7 7 B16 
Princeton .......... 13 13 0 30 30 
Pennsylvania .... 7 2 5 22 27 
Georgetown ...... 0 0 0 21 21 
Dartmouth ........ 6 138 — 7 20 13 
NEBRASKA 
So. Meth. .......... 0 0 >. &.2 
Pittsburgh ........ 12 7 5 5 10 
Missouri ............ 7 ¥ 0 13 13 
meee oii... 6 12 — 6 23 17 
Oklahoma. ........ 13 13 0 23 23 
Kansas Aggies.. 6 10 — 4 20 16 
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SERVUS SHOES 
Meet ALL 
Your 


Requirements 





















Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


— of Wisconsin Be 


No matter what style of play you 

may teach or the type of floor Servus 
shoes will meet your requirements for 
the ideal) basket ball shoe. That is be- 
cause Servus makes a line of shoes, each 
with a different type sole, and at least one of 
them will exactly fill your needs. Four different 
styles, each designed by a nationally known bas- 
ket ball coach, and a specially designed shoe for 




















Hil 


Ralph Jones 
Lake Forest Academy 





women that has already been approved by numerous 
prominent women physical directors. Hundreds of 
coaches have already solved their foot problems and 


Or. Forrest C. Allen 
Kansas University 





increased the efficiency of their players with Servus 


Saneateiniles Maia: shoes. Prove this to yourself on your own floor—you 
DESIGNED BY DR. FORREST C. ALLEN too will be satisfied. See them at your dealers or write 


Narrow arch, narrow heel 
and a heel cushion that 
makes unnecessary any 
sudden change in foot ad- 
justment “9 street shoes. 
Has speed, style, comfort. 
A ved ‘py all athletic 
Guecte rectors everywhere. 










us for description and samples. Write us today. 


SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Canvas Rubber Soled Waterproof Footwear 


SERVUS MAKES THE 


Also ask for free booklets on “Taping 
Ost: SOLS ee and Bandaging” and “Basket Ball In- 


UMUUSA SHOE LINE IN AMERICA juries and Their Care.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Georgia Tech..... 718 —11 
Georgia ............ 19 12 7 
NORTHWESTERN 
Wisconsin .......... 07T7—T7 
Minnesota ........ 2614 12 
Oe) 07T7—T7 
Ohio State ........ 6 18 —12 
Indiana .............. 9 14 5 
Notre Dame ....26 6 20 
NOTRE DAME 
Indiana .............. 0 14 —14 
ee 714—7 
Wisconsin ........ 019 —19 
Carnegie Tech... 0 7 — 7 
a Tech..... 6 26 —20 
pS a 719 —12 
Southern Calif. 12 13 — 1 
Northwestern .. 6 26 —20 
ST ccrgcshscenal 07—7 
OHIO STATE 
ES 6 7—1 
Michigan .......... 07—T7 
Indiana .............. - 0 0 
Pittsburgh ........ 2 16 
Northwestern “1 6. 19 
I ditiencseccess _ oe. 3 
OKLAHOMA 
ME dicttdcratess a - 2 
Kansas Aggies..13 14 — 1 
iene 7 #6 7 
Nebraska .......... 13 13 0 
Missouri .......... 138 0 18 
OREGON 
Stanford ............ 33 7 26 
Washington ...... 0 14 —14 
Oregon State .... 0 16 —16 
St. Mery’s ........ 31 6 25 
OREGON STATE 
Southern Cal....21 7 14 
Stanford ............ 40 7 33 
Washington 
EE TEY! 9 0 9 
Oregon .............. 146 0 16 
Detroit .............. 73M 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 
California ........ ae 5 
era 27—5 
Penn. State ...... so FT 
~ eae 717 —10 
PENN. STATE 
Pennsylvania .... 7 19 —12 
Bucknell ............ a .4. 3 
Pittsburgh ........ 20 7 138 
PITTSBURGH 
West Virginia .. 7 27 —20 
Nebraska .......... 712—5 
Ohio State ........ 218 —16 
W. and J........... 0 21 —21 
Carnegie Tech .13 34 —21 
Penn. State ...... 7 20 —18 
PRINCETON 
Brown ................ 18 12 1 
Os ae 6 
a 18 13 0 
Chicago ............ 15 7 8 
SIE cosgtasosscbanegie ee 


26 15 
21 28 


43-2—22 


24 10 
21 14 
17—2 
21 14 
26 6 
26 14 
9 8 
17—3 
22 15 


16+9= 8 


12 11 
19 12 
24 24 
5 21 
17 29 
8 35 


132--6—22 


5 26 
20 19 
23 30 
13 13 
13 26 


114--5—23 
10 36 
32 18 
30 14 
9 34 
102-_4—26 


9 23 
10 43 


26 35 

26 42 

15 8 
151--5—30 

14 19 

21 16 

23 35 

27 17 
87--4—22 

22 10 

21 42 

5 18 
“10-3 —23 


26 6 


22 35 
150---5—30 
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PURDUE 
Kansas Aggies..13 26 —13 20 7 
Michigan .......... 16 30 —14 19 5 
Chicago © .....::..... 0 26 —26 22—4 
Wisconsin. ........ 013 —13 17 4 
Mississippi ...... 7 27 —20 31 11 
i 0 7—712 5 
Indiana .............. 0 32 —32 24—8 
SANTA CLARA 
California ........ 27 6 21 14 35 
Stanford .......... 7183—610 4 
St. Mary’s ........ 6 0 6 9 15 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Oregon State .. 7 21 —14 30 16 


Washington .... 0 48 —33*32—1 
Stanford .......... 0 7—710 8 
California ........ 3 UF 8 14 22 
Notre Dame ...... 13 12 18 9 
Wash. State .... 7 27 —20 26 6 
_+§— 9 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 
Nebraska .......... 0 O 0 13 13 
Mississippi ...... 7 52 —33*31—2 
IN tn caisesnsnden 0 0 05 5 


Texas A.andM. 712 —5 1—4 
Texas Christian 7 7 00 0 


12--5— 2 
STANFORD 
Oregon ...........:.. 7 33 —26 26 0 
Oregon State... 7 40 —33 30—3 
Southern Calif. 7 0 7 916 
Washington ...... 0 6 — 6 32 26 
Santa Clara ...... 18 7 6 18 24 
California ........ 6 21 —15 14—1 
62-—-6—10 
ST. MARY’S (Calif.) 
California ........ 0 0 0 14 14 
Santa Clara ...... 0 6 — 6 18 12 
Oregon .............. 6 31 —25 26 1 
27—3=— 9 
TENNESSEE 
Mississippi ...... 7 52 —33* 31—2 
Alabama ............. 0 6—614 8 
Vanderbilt ........ 013 —13 14 1 
Kentucky .......... 6 6 0 16 16 
TEXAS A. AND M. 
Kansas Aggies.. 0 19 —19 20 1 
Tex. Christian ..13 7 6 0 6 
So. Methodist...12 7 es 9 
OUI. cchcsitvecsnsabics 0138 —13 5—8 
6—4— 1 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
Texas A.andM. 713 —6 1—5 


LP 1215—8 5 2 
Southern Meth. 7 7 5.3 3 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Oklahoma ........ 0 21 —21 23 2 
Southern Meth. 0 0 Sea 2 
Tex. Christian..15 12 e@ $ 
Texas A.andM.13 0 18 1 14 
TULANE 
Georgia Tech.....14 20 — 6 26 20 
Geqree 2... 15 21 — 6 21 15 
VANDERBILT 
Mississippi ........ 719 —12 31 19 
Minnesota ........ 15 6 9 12 21 
Alabama .......... 018 —18 14 1 
Georgia Tech..... 7 23 —16 26 10: 
Tennessee ........ i ie: ae 
10-514 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Southern Calif..48 0 33* 9 42 
Wash. State ...... 20 13 7 26 33 
Oregon .............. 14 0 14 26 40 
Stanford ............ 6 0 6 10 16 
California .......... 7 0 7 14 21 
Chicago ............ 26 6 20 22 42 
WASHINGTON STATE 
California ........ 14 0 14 14 28 
Washington ...... 13 20 — 7 32 25 
Oregon State . 0 9 — 9 30 21 
Southern Calif..27 7 20 9 29 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
Bucknell ............ 6 14 — 8 21 13 
Carnegie Tech... 0 0 0 21 21 
Pittsburgh ........ 21 0 21 5 26 
West Virginia... 6 0 6 26 32 
“92: 4—28 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
Georgetown ...... 0 7—7 21 14 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Davis and 
BD ecosnnsghltad a 6 8 17 25 
Pittsburgh ........ 7 20 5 25 
Fordham .......... ‘ 0 01717 
ae 36 0 33*15 48 
Georgetown ...... 0 0 0 21 21 
, A” & ae 0 6 — 6 2317 
153_6—26 


Rank and handicaps of 50 leading 
teams: 





Rank Team Handicap 
1 sexes Christion......................... 0 
2 IN, Fi sn cccncnckecess-s 1 
3 Southern Methodist ................ 2 
4 I aio dca nccccchocece 3 
5 SI 5 
6 University of Texas.................. 5 
7 ES 6 
8 TE a 8 
9 gS Nc ee 8 

10 I RSS ee 9 

11 Southern California ................ 9 

12 | sh nee 10 

13 0 RR OE a 10 

14 pS ee eee: 12 

15 IER Ses". a Ae 12 

16 ieee inet NE te 12 

17 IIIT, ‘snsint ini snesdicililibdiesiial 

18 I ako co cctidentebiondeicinnices 

19 TSS UES See 

20 I nin) ctinesnerenshens 

21 Western Maryland .. 

22 , ES SE eee 

23 in el en: inet a eRe 

24 IED 4.365 cis sdcntedesededeededdooens 

25 CO ge AES AA 

26 5 eT re 

27 RNR tah aes Sse ee 

28 Davis and Elkins........................ 

29 nha rae aa RAE 

30 RS A. secaatacnachiciecsins 

31 as come 

32 eee = oc................. i 19 

33 Boston College ......................---- 19 

34 pS Le 20 

35 (ss i 21 

36 I oc ccscccsencesdiiligsrcocnet 21 

37 RS 21 

38 AR a A 21 

39 Carnegie Tech. .......................... 21 

40 North Carolina .......................... 22 

41 Pennsylvania ..............-....-.--------- 22 

42 _ O° SY 42 ee ee ee 22 

43 I 2s en 22 

44 I esa oa 22 

45 Cf 22 

46 ESS <t Se 22 

47 _ Fett! 22 

48 Washington and Jefferson........ 23 

49 i REE TE 23 

50 I ee 24 
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ful pointers. 








Basketball Uniform Catalog and Official Rule Books for Your Players 


Ask your nearest D & M dealer or write to our factory for a copy of the new 
D & M Basketball Equipment catalog and get a supply of complimentary Official 
Rule Books for the players on your squad. These rule books contain, in addition 
to the official rules for basketball, some illustrated famous scoring plays and help- 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


if they have 


Every Coach 


knows.that the scoring ability of his team depends a lot on the 
equipment of his players. Give your men D & M uniforms 
and shoes and you are sure to get the best basketball out of 
them that they are capable of playing. , 


Now is the time to place your orders for D&M basketball 
uniforms and equipment to assure delivery before your season 
starts. The D&M line of basketball equipment includes a 
wide selection of jerseys in different grades, colors and stripes; 
basketball pants in a variety of materials and colors—all built 
on the professional style with diagonal cut bottoms, with 
short attached belts in front and loose hanging, sewed in hip 
pads. There is a complete new line of warm-up clothing which 
will give your team a snappy appearance, and keep your play- 
ers warm and limber when they are not in the game. D&M 
“Grey Streak” and “Red Streak” Shoes are snug-fitting, cush- 
ioned to protect the feet and have positive non-slip soles for 
speedy foot work. 

The complete new line of D&M Basketball uniforms is’ illustrated in 


color and fully described in the new special D & M basketball uniform 
catalog. This catalog contains actual swatches showing grades 


Forwards— 
Guards— 


Centers— 


play a speedier game of Basketball 


the right equipment. 





Warm-up outfits are becoming increasing- 


and colors of materials used in making D&M _ custom-made ly popular among ¢ollege and school basket- 
Basketball uniforms. ball teams for use in warming up before the 
game and for sideline use. They give warmt’s 


to 


stiffness. 





FREE ON REQUEST 


body, arms and legs and prevent 








FOOTBALL 





BASKETBALL ~- BASEBALL ~- GOLF ~- TENNIS - TRACK 
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Is the College Track Athlete 


Deteriorating 


By Edward L. Farrell 
Head Coach, Harvard Track Team 


Assistant Coach, American Olympic Team, 1924, 1928 


HE assertion that the college 

youth of today is lacking in 

stamina and endurance as com- 

pared to the collegian of ten or more 

years ago, seems to have aroused con- 

siderable interest and _ discussion, 
which is a pleasing condition. 

There is, however, another criticism 
which is unjust to the modern college 
man. This criticism, that the colle- 
gian of today is deteriorating, per- 
haps is inspired by the erroneous feel- 
ing that the distance runners of the 
American Olympic team were a sad 
failure at Amsterdam in 1928. 

To the critics and to others partic- 
ularly interested, the following state- 
ment and facts will prove that the 
American college athlete of today is 
just as rigorous in stamina and en- 
durance as the college men of ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago. When we 
‘talk of stamina and endurance, it is 
only natural that we think of the 
distance runner. 

The average age of the athlete of 
today is a year younger than the aver- 
age age in 1920. One year is a tre- 
mendous handicap at this particular 
time of life, Despite this handicap, 
records on the I.C.A.A.A.A program 
during the past ten years have been 
bettered in all events except the 440 
yard and mile runs. 

Moreover, there are many more col- 
lege athletes doing much faster time 
than was the case ten, twenty or 
thirty years ago. In the two mile run 
in the I.C.A.A.A.A held at Philadel- 
phia in May, 1929, Reid of Harvard 
won in new record time of 9:22; Cox 
of Penn State was at his shoulder and 
three others were close up, showing 
there were five men that day as good 
as the former record holder in both 
stamina and endurance. 

It is not fair to compare the I.C.A. 
A.A.A. cross-country races of the past 
ten years with those of the previous 
ten because of the differences in the 
courses, and also because hurdles have 
been added within the past ten years. 
We can, however, compare the latter 
years with the earlier years of the 
past ten. All the early records have 
been erased. Furthermore, in the 


early years there were only two or 
three outstanding runners, while in 
- recent years every race has been a 


battle among five or six men, some- 
times more. In 1928 I saw eleven 
men better the then existing record. 
The only reason I can assign for this 
exhibition of stamina and endurance 
by so many modern youths, which was 
never surpassed by the athlete of ten 
years ago, is that racing conditions 
were ideal. The suggestion that the 
latter day athlete lacks the stamina 
and endurance, comparing as a group 
the distance men of today with a cor- 
17a group of ten years ago, is 
therefore absolutely without founda- 
tion. 

It is unfair to the record holder 
and champion of ten or twenty years 
ago whose record has been displaced 


to say that the one who bettered that . 


record is a better man in speed, stam- 
ina and endurance. I hardly believe 
that James E. (Ted) Meredith would 
be beaten by either one of the two 
men who has bettered his old record 
for 880 yards. John Paul Jones still 
holds the record in the I.C.A.A.A.A 
mile. He happened in a cycle that 
was productive of wonderful mile run- 
ners. In that particular race there 
were four men under 4:19. Jones is 
the best example of speed, stamina, 
endurance and rhythm of motion that 
the American colleges have produced. 

There are more men today capable 
of a 4:20 mile than ever before, and 
the time is not too remote when a new 
collegiate mile record will be written 
on the books. New half mile, mile 
and two mile records will displace 
existing records before young men of 
this college generation receive their 
degrees. Certainly, if the modern 
athlete were deteriorating, or lacking 
the stamina and endurance of the ath- 
lete of a decade ago. I would make 
no such prediction. Coming events 
in the next four years will be ample 
proof that modern youth is progress- 
ine. not retrogressing. 

The reason for the suggestion of 
retrogression in the first place, prob- 
ably, was because the feeling existed 
that the distance running athlete of 
America won fewer races than usual 
in the last Olympic games. The rea- 
soning is erroneous. The 1924 and 
1928 American Olympic distance run- 
ners fared as well as did the team 
of 1912 (America’s best Olympic 


team). England won the 1500 metres 
and Finland the other distance races 
up to the Marathon that year. We 
were worse off in 1928 only in the 
short races (which we are not consid- 
ering). 

Point scoring systems have changed 
in each Olympic year since 1912, when 
three places counted. Later, five 
counted and now six. Moreover, in 
each Olympic year the number of com- 
petitors has been reduced. The unof- 
ficial reason assigned for this change 
was to give the smaller nations a 
chance to appear in the point column, 
and to make the games a representa- 
tive World’s Olympic. This is one rea- 
son why it is unfair to say that the 
Olympic distance runner of America 
has deteriorated. It must be remem- 
bered that the other nations were 
bound to improve. 

Why has young America not im- 
proved in the World’s Olympic com- 
petition? First reason: From the 
time the American athlete leaves these 
shores until his competition takes 
place, his whole day has changed. A 
difference of six or seven hours in his 
daily habits has taken place within a 
ten day period. He is arising about 
the time he should have been retiring 
back home. His meal times are cor- 
respondingly off schedule. In other 
words, his system has not become ac- 
customed to the change in the clock. 
You may hold it does no damage. yet 
physicians are opvosed to the one hour 
daylicht saving time because it is too 
drastic a change on infants. What 
about six hours on the finelv trained 
delicate mechanism of an athlete? The 
European athlete undergoes no such 
dire change in daily habits. Second 
reason: Our colleges furnish the big 
percentage of Olympic team athletes. 
which means an average age of about 
twenty-two (except for Marathon 
runners), this in comparison to 
Nurmi, Wide and Ritola, who com- 
peted when thirty years of age or 
older. Naturally, our boys have not 
the stamina or experience at twenty- 
two they would have at twenty-five 
or thirty. The real reason for the 
success of the Europeans in the dis- 
tance running is environment, endur- 
ance and stamina that comes with age. 
Records will prove that the ideal 
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period which is productive of records 
is between twenty-five and thirty-two 
years. George of England, Ritola, 
‘Wide, Nurmi, Hahn, Hill, Kohle- 
mainen and Lowe, all were over 
twenty-five years when they showed 
their best pace. Stamina and endur- 
ance improve up to various ages. In 
the 1924 Olympic Marathon, run on 
a very hot day, of the first ten men 
to finish, six were over thirty-five and 
all but one over twenty-eight. No one 
can gainsay that Marathon racing is 
not an endurance contest and that the 
mature ages of: the point winners was 
a mere coincidence. 


Third reason: Environment has a 
tremendous amount of bearing on dis- 
tance running. The American youth 
on completing his college education 
must and is expected to be a better 
provider, and in this age of efficiency 
and specialization it takes all of his 
ambition and time to attain his goal. 
The European has not the modern 
advantages of young America. Up to 
a few years ago he walked back and 
forth to work and saw few automo- 
biles. The bicycle is more common in 
Europe today than it was here in 
America twenty-five years ago. The 
European has not so much, is not ac- 
customed to so much, and therefore 
does not have to struggle, as does 
the young college graduate, to main- 
tain his station in life. In other 
words, the European in his daily life 
and habits is more adaptable to dis- 
tance running. 


We have more and better college 
distance men now than ever before; 
there is no deterioration. The prob- 
lem is to keep these men interested 
enough to continue their training and 
running for four or five years after 
they have completed their college 
courses. They quit their running at 
just about the time they are to reap 
real results. They have only com- 
menced to gather that stamina and 
endurance which comes with years. I 
cannot conceive how we may keep 
them at it. 


If a man has prepared himself for 
the law, or medicine or other profes- 
sions, he cannot afford to give much 
of his post graduate years to train- 
ing for distance races. I do not blame 
him. Track and field is free of the 
“professional amateurs,” thanks to 
the organizing done by the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which may not be per- 
fect, but which has done some won- 
derful work and _is sincere in its ef- 
forts to keep track a true amateur 
sport. If our distance runners con- 
tinue to fail in future Olympics for 
this reason, it certainly is best for all 
concerned. 
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The GREYHOUND continues to be the leader for 
basketball. It possesses all the original Hood construc- 
tion features that have made Hood athletic shoes famous 
for their winning qualities. 


The HYSCORE Molded Sole.—The sole on the 
new HYSCORE basketball shoe is moulded and scientifi- 
cally designed to give proper foot support, balance, and 
positive traction. Excellent quality upper. Athletic Last. 
Athletic colors. Sponge Cushion Heel. Moderately priced. 


COACHES AND PHYSICAL DIRECTORS: Mail 
this coupon for copies of the new edition cf the Hood book- 
let “How to Play Basketball” for your basketball players. 





winning qualities 
count in the final score 
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OODS have more of the 

qualities that win points 
than ordinary athletic shoes. 
The Buffed Smokrepe Sole that 
is non-slipping, the Sponge 
Cushion Heel that absorbsshocks 
and jars, the Ribbed Toe-guard 
that protects the shoe in toe- 
dragging, the Comfort Toe pat- 
tern that prevents chafing and 
blistering—all sof these original 
Hood features aid the player in 
his game. That explains why 
teams and players from begin- 
ners to champions prefer Hoods. 


~T06D— 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 








HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me.-....- (state how many) 
copies of your new booklet “How to 
Play Basketball” for members of our 
basketball squad. 


i ee ee tt eee 
IIS Sco ctedeking densi ean 


( ) Check here if your local dealer does 
not carry. Hood athletic shoes and we 
will send you the name of the nearest 
place where they may be obtained. 
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SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


Pain, which is the most prominent symp- 
tom and which requires urgent relief, is 


speedily allayed by applications of hot 


By dilating the blood and lymph vessels, 
which carry away the excess of fluid, Anti- 
phlogistine promotes a rich supply of blood 


and lymph, which leads to rapid regenera- 


tion and repair. 


For sample and 
literature 


address 


THE 
DENVER 
CHEMICAL 
MPG. CO. 


163 Varick St. 
New York, N. Y. 



































Wie 


Witch-Elk Famous Track Shoes. Made on spe- 
cial foot-form last that has won the approval of 
coaches everywhere. For further details write 
for new 1930 catalog. All sizes in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 
1633 Augusta Blvd., Chieago, Ill. 
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Another Football Season 


(Continued from page 4) 


ing and subsidizing problems. This 
is an encouraging sign. College men 
generally believe in playing the game 
according to the rules, and when once 
standards respecting the recruiting of 
students generally have been accepted 
it is reasonable to believe that we will 
have fewer and fewer charges rela- 
tive to hired players on the college 
teams. The Carnegie Foundation 
holds that if any athlete is paid for 
work done on the campus that such 
an athlete has been illegitimately sub- 
sidized. Not many, however, will 
accept the Carnegie Foundation defi- 
nition of athletic subsidies. After 
all, an athlete should not be denied 
the same privileges that are given 
to other students. At the same time, 
the colleges or universities that see 
to it that all of the lucrative employ- 
ment on the grounds or in the build- 
ings is given to athletes are subject 
to criticism. 


From the very beginning of foot- 
ball until the present time certain 
critics venomously attacked the game. 
There are probably no more and no 
less critics this year than formerly. 
The football critics fall into three 
classes : 


First, The Cynics. Someone has 
said that cynicism is a substitute for 
intelligent thinking. Many of the 
charges that have been leveled against 
college football have been based on 
false premises and consequently the 
conclusions are false. 


Second, The Reformers. A great 
many people want to reform football. 
They note that in some universities 
conditions are not as they should be 
and they erroneously assume that con- 
ditions in all institutions are bad. 


Third, The Friends of Athletics. 
The great majority of school and col- 
lege athletic administrators have the 
best interests of football at heart. 
They do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to kill the patient in order to 
correct some of his ailments, Conse- 
quently, their criticisms are construc- 
tive. The future of the game is in 
the hands of these men. The writer 
has faith that the friends of athletics 
will year by year improve the game, 
eliminate the evils that creep in and 
will justify their faith in this Ameri- 
can sports activity. 


So far as the game itself is con- 
cerned, the modern game appeals to 
the players undoubtedly more than 
the game that was played twenty- 
five years or more ago appealed 
to the players of that time. Some of 
the old-timers will take issue with this 
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a some book! This 1930 
Converse Basketball Year Book! And 
it comes to you free. From cover to 
cover it’s all basketball. Articles by 
leading coaches, players and offi- 
cials. Reports of scholastic, aca- 
demic and professional tourna- 
ments in the East and West. 
Suggestions for new plays with 
diagrams. Hundreds of photo- 
graphs and stories of basket- 
ball teams — college, prep 
schools, high schools, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, industrial teams— 
perhaps your team is there! 
It’s the only record of its 
kind of the sport of 
basketball. 


A FEW OF THE WRITERS 


All “top notchers,” and all having something valuable to say about basket- 

ball! Ed Wachter, Harvard University; John J. O’Brien, President of the 

American Basketball League; John Mauer, University of Miami; L. P. Andreas, 
President of the National Association of Basketball Coaches—and many others. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU YOUR COPY 


We want to make sure that your copy of the Converse 1930 Year Book reaches you personally. 
Tell us where to send it. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


pe Oe SSS Se ee ees ee See 


Branches: CHICAGO, 3932 South Lincoln Street. 
NEW YORK, 101 Duane Street. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 646 Stinson Blvd. City and State: 


{ CONVERSE RUBBER CO., 
. C NVERSE f= Malden, Mass. AJ-12 
| O i Please send my free copy of the Converse Basketball Year 
J : Book for 1930. 
Rubber Company |} ..... 
husetts 4 
Malden, Massachus Bei as 
i 
a 
i 
> 


My Basketball Equipment Dealer is: 
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statement. The modern game, how- 
ever, places a premium on speed, tim- 
ing, alertness, and intelligence. It is 
a good game to watch and it is a good 
game to play. 

In some institutions where touch 
football has been substituted for intra- 
mural football, the players have sug- 
gested that they would rather play 
the game where tackling and blocking 
are involved. Some athletic directors 
do not encourage the development of 
intramural football. They hold that it 
is difficult to get the men to train 
adequately for their intramural con- 
tests, and consequently a great many 
injuries ensue. At other universities, 
notably at Wisconsin, Notre Dame and 
Princeton, intramural football has 
been decidedly a success. If intra- 
mural football is to succeed, it is clear 
that the players must be properly 
equipped and coached. A great many 
boys who cannot play intercollegiate 
football undoubtedly would play intra- 
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mural football if given the opportunity 
and if properly encouraged. 

The .different styles in attack and 
defense as exemplified by the leading 
coaches throughout the country were 
discussed in the November issue of 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. Certain of- 
fensive styles are adapted to some 
players and ill adapted to others. 
Very few, if any, teams this year as 
formerly have won with an unbal- 
anced system of offense. A team that 
has highly developed the passing at- 
tack and neglected its running, buck- 
ing and kicking attack may win a few 
games, but such a team rarely wins 
a conference championship. The for- 
ward pass, however, has played more 
of a part in the success of the various 
teams this year than formerly. A 
few outstanding kickers were devel- 
oped and a large number of broken 
field runners have been widely her- 
alded. In connection with the run- 
ning attack, teams that formerly 
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planned their offense with the idea 
that the plays were designed to make 
two and a half to three yards per down 
are now attempting to score touch- 
downs from the middle of the field. 
With good blocking and exceptional 
ball carriers this theory of offense is 
tenable. 

Good football has been played in all 
sections of the country and it would 
be difficult to say that any one section 
was supreme. The University of 
Southern California on the Pacific 
Coast apparently has one of the great- 
est football teams of all times, and 
Notre Dame in the Middle West has so 
far won over all of its Eastern and 
Middle Western rivals. The South 
has had more strong teams this year 
than ever before. Football in the Big 
Ten Conference has been up to stand- 
ard. In this Conference every game 
played between Conference rivals was 
a battle. 


The White House Conference on the 
Secondary School 


An Extract from the Report of the Committee on Recrea- 
tion and Physical Education of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection 
Colonel Henry Breckenridge, Chairman 


HE age group covered is ap- 
proximately from twelve years 
to eighteen (the limit of the 
study laid down by the Conference). 
These years are especially important 
because of the acceleration in physical 
and mental growth. They include the 
age of puberty. It is the age of am- 
bition, idealism and romance. Inter- 
est in the other sex is awakened. It 
is the gang age. It is an age of im- 
portant character development. Ac- 
tivity should stress the importance of 
honesty, fair play, courage and per- 
severance. 

For this period especially is sub- 
mitted some general objectives for a 
rational program of physical educa- 
tion: 

(1) To inculcate health habits; (2) 
To develop the body harmoniously 
through a general systematie exercise 
procedure; (3) To correct physical 


defects; (4) To give a fund of exer- 
cise material for use in after-school 
days; (5) To give opportunity for the 
development and guidance of play 
spirit ; 


(6) To provide situations 


which will arouse and increase the 
physical qualities of courage, fair 
play, self-sacrifice, and loyalty; (7) To 
give positive instruction in citizenship 
through leadership and response to 
commands. 


As in elementary schools, there 
should be one period of physical edu- 
cation each day in the secondary 
schools. 


The program should be based on 
individual needs and determined by a 
thorough physical examination. Sex, 
age and stage of development should 
be considered in planning and admin- 
istering programs of physical educa- 
tion in secondary schools. 

It seems desirable that programs 
for girls be studied and reorganized 
and made to conform to the sugges- 
tion made by the subcommittee on 
Athletics for Girls and to the prin- 
ciple set forth by the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. 

There is need of scientific research 
of the effect on girls of strenuous 


competition and of highly competitive 
games, 


The program should be one to 
arouse interest and enthusiasm and a 
desire for self-improvement. The 
Board of Education should supply 
well-trained teachers, who should be 
recognized members of the faculty. 
Equipment should be paid for by the 
Board of Education. 


Athletics should be organized; first, 
for the pupil; second, for the so-called 
school spirit; and third, for the com- 
munity interest. IJnterclass competi- 
tion needs stressing more than inter- 
school competition. 

The specific objectives of the pro- 
grams of physical education may be 
stated as follows: 

(1) A medical examination for 
every school child; (2) Health habits 
that endure; (3) A class period in 
physical education each day for each 
pupil; (4) A gymnasium and play- 
ground for every school; (5) The 
teacher fully trained and accredited; 
(6) The coach a member of the fac- 
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ulty; (7) A graded and scientific cur- 
riculum; (8) Standardized physical 
achievement tests; (9) Positive aca- 
demic credit for physical education 
work; (10) Education for leisure; 
(11) An intramural program for 
after-school hours; (12) An athletic 
program for girls planned and ad- 
ministered by qualified women stress- 
ing especially: (a) Girls’ rules for 
girls’ activities, (b) Games and types 
of competition adapted to age, capac- 
ity and interest; (13) A varsity pro- 
gram that stresses sportsmanship and 
ethical conduct; (14) Opportunities 
for scouting and campcraft; (15) 
Equipped and supervised summer 
playgrounds; (16) Provisions for 
wholesome adult recreation. 


Play and Recreation Outside the 
School 

Private and semi-public agencies in 
the field of recreation and physical 
education are serving over 11,000,000 
children from eight to eighteen years 
of age. Of these 6,300,000 are boys. 
A conservative estimate is that the 
nine hundred and more cities in the 
United States which report public 
recreation serve 3,000,000 children. 

The frequency with which boys and 
girls make use of the opportunities 
provided by these agencies varies. 
The Scout troop or club may have the 
child or youth only a few hours a 
week during part of the year. On the 
other hand, summer camps may have 
them for days and weeks at a time, 
making feasible intensive work of a 
very valuable sort. 

All the agencies aim to satisfy the 
urge of child life through physical, 
rhythmic, dramatic, manual and social 
activities so that the individual may 
have a happy personal life and may 
develop a lasting capacity for whole- 
some enjoyment. This, however, is 
but part of the aim. The agencies 
have as their goals growth in skills 
of all kinds, development of good 
health and sturdy physiques, worthy 
home membership, safety, training for 
vocations, the unfolding of personal- 
ity, moral growth and good citizen- 
ship. 

In carrying out their programs, 
these agencies utilize every commu- 
nity resource, Facilities include play- 
rooms and backyards, public play- 
grounds and parks, club rooms, parish 
houses, school kitchens, community 
houses, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
buildings, Catholic centers, Jewish 
centers, pools, beaches, camps, golf 
courses and a great variety of others. 

Public agencies are supported by 
municipal appropriations and bond 
issues. Private agencies are sup- 
ported by the contributions of public 
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December Days are 


anger days 


For Athletes Tempted to “Let Down” 


—kheep in shape with Absorbine Jr. 


Nobody can deny a man the 
right to a big Christmas dinner 
and some fun on New Year’s 
Day—but it’s the general win- 
ter let-down, which lets men 
down even harder next Spring 
when first string athletes are 
picked for the team. 


Professional or amateur—foot- 
ball; hockey; tennis; track or 
diamond— it’s all the same, 
you’ve GOT to keep in shape 
these days if you’re going to 
make the grade. Absorbine Jr. 
will MAKE you stay in shape, 
if you'll let it. 


Use it for a daily rubdown. Use 
it to limber up stiff muscles and 
reduce pain and soreness. Use 
it to stop muscular aches caused 
by the weather and to break up 
a “Charley Horse.” 





Two ounces of Absorbine Jr. to 
a quart of water makes the fin- 
est rubdown, after a workout, 
that ever tingled your anatomy. 
Be sure you get the daily drill 
and be sure you follow it with 
Absorbine Jr. It will bring you 
through the dangerous days in 
tip-top form. 


Wise pilots of champions use 
Absorbine Jr. to bring their 
boys up to the peak of form 
and keep them there. It’s been 
the favorite of veterans for 
years. Try it today and learn 
why trainers, coaches and play- 
ers all over the country give it 
their endorsement. At all drug- 
gists—$1.25. Hospital or train- 
er’s size—$2.50. And send for a 
free sample. W. F. Young, Inc., 
245 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Trainers, coaches—Send for booklet “Keep them 
Fit”—and Free Trial Bottle of Absorbine Jr. 





Checks “‘Athlete’s Foot” 
Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ring- 


worm germ which causes “Ath- 
lete’s Foot,” that itching, scaly, or 
soft moist condition between the 
toes. Apply full strength at the 
first sign of infection. 








Absorbine jj Jf 


FOR 
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Your Choice of STEEL or 
WOOD Portable Bleachers 


—equal erection ease 
—equal portability 


At little more than the cost of doors or out. Either type can 


wood Circle A now offers Port- 
able Steel Bleachers—fitting com- 
panion to the well known Circle 
A Wood Bleachers. The new 
steel seats offer equal handling 
and erection ease—equal strength 
of construction—plus longer life 
and a better effect on the crowd 
from a_ psychological  stand- 
point. 

Either type can be erected in- 


bring bigger basketball crowds in 
your “gym” now—and then work 
outdoors for you next summer 


and fall. Write today for the 
data on these year around seats. 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A 
Steel Grandstands—Portable and 
Permanent. Sectional Houses 
and Gymnasiums, School Ward- 
robes. Folding Partitions. Roll- 
ing Partitions. Kitchen Units. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
550 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


WOOD-PORTABLE 


STEEL-PORTABLE 











BUILD COLOR into your BASKETBALL 


Percentage Basketball 
A Book you should read 


a 


Send check or money order to 


R. H.: Hager 


Central School Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Price $2.00 
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spirited individuals made directly or 
through the Community Chest. Some 
groups are in part supported by en- 
dowments. Some in part by member- 
ship fees. 

The majority of- both volunteer and 
employed leaders of these agencies are 
persons of culture, have had college 
training or its equivalent, and many 
have had special courses to prepare 
them for their work. They are ani- 
mated by ideals of service. The pro- 
grams of many of these agencies have 
set a standard for schools. The activi- 
ties of the private and semi-public or- 
ganizations tend to supplement the 
work of official agencies and should 
not be considered as substitutes for 
them. 


The two major needs are adequate 
leadership and more funds. Higher 
salary standards would attract per- 
sons of greater calibre. More funds 
are needed to secure additional facili- 
ties and to extend and improve the 
present scope of operation. 

Although there is little evidence of 
serious over-lapping in the work of 
agencies, there should be closer co- 
operation between private agencies 
operating in the same city, and be- 
tween public and private groups. 
There should be more extensive use 
of schools and other public buildings 
for the work of municipal recreation, 
and for the programs of private agen- 
cies in this field. In some states there 
should be more legal encouragement 
of municipal activities. 


There is much room for the devel- 
opment of programs in institutions 
for dependents and defectives. The 
curative valume of games, dramatics, 
music, and other activities for persons 
ill in mind and body has been demon- 
strated and is a sound basis for their 
extension in such institutions. There 
is a great field for developing physical 
education and recreation among for- 
eign born sections of our communi- 
ties, and among the colored population. 


In the rural field, there is need for 
the expansion of 4-H Clubs and other 
agencies for boys and girls. To lay a 
community basis for leisure time ac- 
tivities, it is necessary to train more 
and more teachers, ministers, 4-H 
Club teachers, members of women’s 
clubs, Parent-Teacher Association 
leaders, and others so that they may 
become leaders in their communities 
and organizations. 


There is a large field for research. 
Intelligent education of the public as 
to the importance and objectives of 
recreation and physical education is a 
fundamental necessity. 

Governmental action that would fa- 
cilitate the work of these agencies is 
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an official recognition of their exist- 
ence and functions, and additional 
permissive legislation authorizing the 
use by them of public buildings and 
grounds, under such regulations as 
local authorities find necessary to 
prescribe. 


Improvement in leadership will 
come through better training oppor- 
tunities and through the establish- 
ment of higher standards for recrea- 
tion workers and teachers of physical 
education. About two hundred edu- 
cational institutions, and national and 
local organiations now have training 
courses in recreation and physical 
education. These courses should be 
enriched and extended. Several agen- 
cies have courses conducted either 
separately, directly under their own 
auspices, or in connection with univer- 
sities, providing graduate training for 
college students who plan to go into 
recreation and physical education. 
The raising of civil service require- 
ments and stimulating of higher type 
of persons to take civil service exam- 
inations will help improve the quality 
of employed workers. The employ- 
ment of workers should not only de- 
pend upon passing paper examinations 
but also upon personal interviews and 
actual testing of capacity for leader- 
ship. 

Closer cooperation between public 
and private agencies may be secured 
by local councils, which shall not seek 
to dominate or coordinate the agencies 
but may act as clearing houses for the 
closer cooperation and advancement of 
the work of all agencies. Agreements 
and possibly legislative enactments 
should be worked out so that agencies 
in a position to give service may se- 
cure the use of buildings and grounds The Mark of Quality 
controlled by public bodies or other 
agencies. 


= truly the ACE of tennis'shoes, 
There should be federal and state newly designed by Firestone 


legislation to permit the employment with ventilated vamp _ thick 


of specialists to guide and train ex- 
tension employees and local extension 
leaders in rural recreation work. 
There should be an increase of tax 
funds for public recreation, and of 
private gifts to privately supported 
agencies. There should be further de- 
velopment of park and regional plan- 
ning; a more aggressive policy among 
leaders in physical education and rec- 
reation in contacting with foreign 
language groups and communities; 
extension among real estate subdivid- 
ers of the growing practice of setting 
aside permanent recreation areas in 


/, ; 
subdivisions; and for the lay groups, ~~ i 
information as to standards of recrea- res one OO wear 
tion facilities and programs for vari- 


ous types and sizes of communities. 


sponge heel and foot-fitting last 





First introduced to the tennis world at Wimbledon . . . endorsed by “Bill” 
Croker, one of the best known and most popular coaches in the country 
. .. the new Firestone ACE is the outstanding tennis shoe on the market 
today. You can see what it is . . . it speaks for itself. Write for prices, 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Supreme in Sportwear 
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University of Notre Dame Stadium 


Geo. B. Carpenter Canvas Field Covers 


Since 1840 Geo. B. Carpenter & Company has been noted for 
the superior quality of its canvas work. Today, Carpenter 
field covers are protecting valuable turf and assuring fast play- 
ing conditions in some of the country’s greatest stadia. 

Carpenter field covers are made of our best grade of heavy, 
water-proofed canvas. May be secured in sections of various 


widths to suit individual requirements. 


From .six to ten sec- 


tions will cover the regulation playing field and unit sections 
may be used to protect your base-bal] diamond, running track 


and other grounds when needed. 


Write us for prices and full particulars. 


GYMNASIUM MATS 


TACKLING DUMMIES 


WRESTLING MATS 


CANVAS FLOOR COVERS 


Established 1840 


GEOo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


432 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Winter Sports 


TICKETS 


Good idea to get your 
order in well before the 
Christmas Holiday period. 
We will have everything 
in your hands before 
school reopens in January. 


Semester Coupon Books 


for the second semester, 
should be ordered at the 
same time, if you have not 
already done so. 


For good work and 
prompt, intelligent service 
—**Tie to Arcus.” 


_ The Arcus Ticket Co. 
340 N. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago 





185 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh New York 











Gold Footballs 





We are ready to make fast deliv- 
ery on Gold Footballs—are you 
going to present them to the boys 
at a banquet or other ceremony— 
if so, let us know the date and we 
will get them to you on time. 


If you are in a hurry 
wire us for samples 


Prizes for every sport; 


Also Class Rings and Pins 


DIEGES & CLUST 


Established 1897 
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Leadership Training 


The purpose of this report is two- 
fold: 

1. To bring together the most ac- 
curate information on the present cur- 
riculum in the 139 institutions pre- 
paring teachers of physical education 
and leaders in recreation. 

2. To make recommendations to 
the White House Conference Commit- 
tee on Child Health and Protection 
for the improvement of the curricu- 
lum preparing teachers for children 
and adolescents in the pre-school, the 
elementary and secondary school, and 
the recreational group after school, 
including both school and working 
groups. 

The report includes both the educa- 
tion of the group in the essential skills 
and the recreational repetition of 
learned skills. 

1. Recommendation of a _ basal 
course of 136 semester hours divided 
as follows: 

Hours 

(1) Natural and Applied Science 37 


(2) History and Social Science 8 


Cy Re abies cas essen rs) 
(4) Language and Literature.. 12 
i ceo k6onnde ps9 12 
(6) Physical Education and 
Recreation 
ON 16 
(Serer 16 
(c) Supervision and Ad- 
ministration ...... 6 
(d) Free electives...... 21 
136 


These group requirements were 
adopted in 1929, by the American 
Physical Education Association. They 
were later adopted by the committee 
of the State Directors for the public 
schools under the leadership of Dr. 
Allen G. Ireland, State Director of 
New Jersey. 


2. Recommendations of committee 
recognize four special elective groups 
built upon the basal course: 

(1) The health service and health 

education group. 

(2) The general physical activity 

group. 

(3) The recreational promotion 

group. 

(4) The athletic coaching group. 


Because of transfer of leaders from 
group to group and to the higher ad- 
ministrative positions, the committee 
strongly recommends a good basal 
course for all students preparing for 
leadership in any of the specific fields. 
The full report makes clear that such 
basal courses should allow for ade- 
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quate electives in the specific field 
elected through the twenty-one semes- 
ter hours of free electives and also 
through the electives in the six gen- 
eral groups. 

3. The committee recommends the 
adoption of the subject terminology 
given in this report and also the gen- 
eral group given in the first section 
of this summary. These terms and 
this arrangement has already been 
adopted by the two national commit- 
tees mentioned above. Future com- 
parison of curriculum can be made 
only as a uniform, clear terminology 
is used. At present, physical educa- 
tion, for example, may mean physical 
practice, hygiene, physiology, admin- 
istration or several other topics. 

4. The committee made a careful 
study of the curriculum recommended 
by the American Physical Education 
Association in the fall of 1929. Forty- 
eight replies were received. The large 
majority recommended the adoption 
of the quantitative requirements of 
this committee. 


5. The committee made a careful 
study of the 108 catalogs giving a 
four-year course with degree in phys- 
ical education and recreation, to find 
the special emphasis placed upon sub- 
topics under each subject. This quali- 
tative analysis is included in the re- 
port in a table of frequencies. It 
includes a study of 36 state universi- 
ties and colleges, 28 state teachers’ 
colleges and 44 endowed colleges. 

6. The White House Conference 
questionnaire sent out by the commit- 
tee on Leadership Training received 
.from individuals three suggestions for 
additional courses: 

1. A course in safety education. 

2. A course in business adminis- 
tration. 

3. A course in music and art. 

7. The result of a questionnaire on 
the personal qualities of leaders is 
presented in the body of the report. 

8. A study of state requirements 
in physical education and recreation. 
The report gives a table of subject 
requirements for each subject in each 
state. These are the accrediting re- 
quirements for each state. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number of 
states with requirements in each 
group: 


No. of States 

Subject Requiring Rank 
Natural and Applied 

i. o6aeket aan 17 (2) 
History and Social 

Pe ge wees. 6 (5) 
Psychology ........... 5 (6) 
Language and Literature 8 (4) 


Education ...........- 14 (3) 
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The Hockey Rink at McGill University, Montreal, Canada, with two 
W RIGHT-DeCOSTER No. 9 Horns and Reproducers. 


In addition to announcements pertinent to the play in progress, 
WRIGHT-DeCOSTER REPRODUCERS can be used for music 
between periods, score announcements, broadcasts of future 
events and other announcements. A WRIGHT-DeCOSTER in- 
stallation will be equally valuable at hockey rinks, gymnasiums, 
baseball fields, stadiums, or, in fact, any athletic center. 


$$ 











No. 9 Horn No. 207 Reproducer Chassis 


Write for complete information and address of 
nearest sales office 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, INC. 


2243 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., New York. Cable address, SIMONTRICE, NEW YORK 
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BOXER’S 


HAND BANDAGE 


Spike Webb, Olympic boxing coach and 
present coach at the Naval Academy, has 
used the ACE Bandage for years on his box- 
ers’ hands, and declares it to be the best to be 
had by far. It absorbs shock, stays put, pro- 
tects the bones and joints, keeps knuckles on 
same plane as wrists and puts a K. O. in 


either hand. 


The proper method of bandaging a box- 
er’s hands as well as many other useful facts about bandaging are contained in the 
Ace Manual for Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries. 


bring you a complimentary copy. 





The coupon will 





Ace Bandages for Football, Basketball, Hockey, Boxing and 
Wrestling are sold through Physicians’ Supply, Drug and Sport- 


ing Goods Stores. 


Pipe. Or Re a 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. _ Rutherford, N. J. 

















“Training, Conditioning and the 
Care of Injuries” 


BASKETBALL 
Football Coaches 


By 
DR. WALTER E. MEANWELL 


and 


KNUTE K. ROCKNE 


CONTENTS 
Part One 
The Training of a Football Team 
The Coach’s Viewpoint 
by KNUTE K. ROCKNE 
The Team Physician’s Viewpoint 
by WALTER MEANWELL, M. D. 


for years Medical Supervisor of Athletics, 
University of Wisconsin 


Part Two 


The Training of a Basketball Team 
by DR. MEANWELL 


Part Three 


The Diagnosis and Cure of Injuries 
DR. MEANWELL 





Cloth Bound, Illustrated, 180 Pages 


$2.00 POST PAID 


H. D. Gath, Publisher 
Shorewood, Madison, Wisconsin 














Add Spectator Interest 
to your games with a 
Remotomatic Electric 


It pays to keep the spectators up-to- 
the-minute, right with the game, for 
in the final analysis it is the fans who 
make athletic contests possible. 


The REMOTOMATIC Automatic 
Electric Score-Board instantly records 
so that all can see every scoring play. 
It operates by remote control from a 
small manual at the officials’ table or 
other convenient location. It changes 
score or gives minutes to play with the 
press of a button. It is a complete self- 
contained unit—hang it up and plug into 
the regular circuit and it’s ready to operate. 

It is priced within range of any m- 
nasium; is the greatest bargain ever iarel 
in Electric Score-Boards. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Exclusive Distributors for the United States 
1835 West Lake St. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Physical Education and 
Recreation ......... 25 (1) 
9. Summary of total major fre- 
quencies in the 36 states giving spe- 
cific requirements: 


Natural and Applied Science..... 79 
I FS Gilists sad. a v0 eer 48 
Physical Education Theory....... 37 
Directed Teaching ............. 28 
Language and Literature........ 18 
History and Social Science....... 13 
Physical Education Activity...... 10 
IN °.5 striitiodwucidis 0K a 9 


The summary probably shows the 
importance attached by the state to 
different portions of the curriculum. 

10. Subcommittee Reports. 


(1) Pre-school child, Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, Chairman. 


This committee recommends 
special preparation for teaching 
this group—in kindergartens, 
nursery schools, playgrounds, 
hotels and on steamers. A 
special list of institutions doing 
this work is included in the 
report. 

(2) Elementary school. 

Moorhead, Chairman. 


This committee recommends 
specialization on the basis of 
the four-year curriculum adopt- 
ed by the General Committee 
for three groups of teachers. 


(a) Regular four-year curricu- 
lum for teachers of physical 
education. 


(b) Two-year curriculum for 
training of elementary class- 
room teachers. 


(c) Four-year curriculum for 
training of elementary class- 
room teachers. 


These subdivisions are valu- 
able aids in curriculum re- 
vision 

(3) Secondary school. A. Lester 

Crapser, Chairman. Miss 

Helen M. McKinstry, Chair- 

man Women’s Section. 


This committee recommends 
adoption of the general report 
with the addition of a course 
on the methods of teaching 
health and differentation in the 
practice courses for men and 
women. 

(4) Volunteer Leadership. Dr. 
John Brown, Jr., Chairman. 
This committee calls atten- 

tion to two types of leaders— 
1. Policy makers. 2. Task 
performers. 

This committee shows how to 
enlist volunteer workers and 
prepare them for their work. 
A schematic outline is given 


a ae 
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of a course for the preparation 
of volunteer leaders. 

(5) Graduate committee. Dr. 
Ruth Elliott. 

Report not yet received. 

(6) Committee on Personnel. 
Miss Blanche M. Trilling, 
Chairman. 

The full report gives three 
tables with a careful analysis 
of three topics: 

I. Qualities necessary for 

success in teaching. 

II. Probable causes for fail- 

ure. 

III. Selective methods in secur- 
ing and rating of students 
and alumni. 


Table I. in this sub- 
committee report empha- 
sizes social intelligence as 
the most important gen- 
eral factor with the fol- 
lowing specific traits rank- 
ing high: sincerity, high 
ideals and standards, emo- 
tional stability, leadership 
dependability, courtesy 
and tolerance. High in- 
telligence quotient seems 
much more important than 
high scholastic rating. 

Table II. emphasizes in- 
adequate preparation as 
the greatest single cause 
of failure. 

Table III. indicates that 
present selective methods 
result in great losses. 

The percentage of stu- 
dents finishing their 
courses from different in- 
stitutions varies from 21 
to 98 per cent. 

The committee recommends 
selection or rejection of entrant 
on the basis of: 

(a) his intelligence quotient. 

(b) his high school achieve- 

ment record. 

(c) his professional interest 

rating. 

(d) his motor ability rating. 

(e) his social intelligence 

and personality rating. 

11. The committee recommends 
that summer schools restrict them- 
selves to continuation instruction or 
work which is an integral part of a 
regular professional course rather 
than furnishing instruction for be- 
ginners. 

12. The committee recommends 
that this present study be extended 
beyond the judgments of experts to 
include an actual study of the library, 
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Portable Bleacher Seats 


Use the same seats indoors and outdoors 


Set up quickly and easily No overlapping seat boards 











: CHAS. A. DEAN } 
: BRAND 


Nd 


in safety and comfort for seat construction. Can be easily 


Patented seats provide the utmost | | Proven by actual tests the finest in 
your spectators. stored in a small space. 





GYMNASIUM MATs 
WRESTLING AND Boxinc Mats 
CANVAS WALL FENCING 


Gor Practice NETs FoorBALL FIELD Covers 
FLoor Covers—DREssING TENTS 
Boxine RINGs 
CANVAS Bacs 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


CHAS. A. DEAN, DIRECTOR—ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


707 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 


TEL. HAYMARKET 0444 
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Adams Official Basketball Score 


and Scout Book 
(Revised ) 


Width, 1114”x14Y4” high 


when open. 


Closed, 7”x1114” Pocket size. 


Room for a complete sea- 
son’s record of 30 games 
and a full page for indi- 
vidual players season's 
summary as well as team 


Le 


a 
¥ Sas 
OS EMS 








Mee eis, summary. Book gives a 
: complete record of every: 
thing pertaining to basket- 


ball scoring. A practical and satisfactory book. 


Get one from your nearest D&M or A. J. Reach 
Wright & Ditson Co. dealer or send $1.00 to John L. 
Adams, Director of Athletics, Vincennes, Ind., and book 
will be sent postpaid to you. 














BASKETBALL 


Special Poster 
Special Price 
Size 14x 2] 8-Ply Cardboard 


GREEN AND BLACK; RED AND BLACK; ORANGE AND 
BLACK; PURPLE AND BLACK 


Price $7.50 Per Hundred 


F. O. B. Chicago 


Send your home schedule and ask for figures on 
] imprint of schedule 


| Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 
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laboratory and physical equipment 
with the educational leadership fur- 
nished. 
Legislation 

The Committee on Legislation offers 
no specific legislation program. In 
the reports of the Subcommittees will 
be found many illustrations and anal- 
yses of the relationship of public leg- 
islation to recreation and physical 
education. 

The committee is fortunate in being 
able to offer two. summaries of Na- 
tional and State Legislation on the 


subject of recreation and physical 


education: 


1. The work of Dr. James F. Rog-- 
ers, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. This 
summary deals with legislation 
in the United States. 

2. A summary of similar legislation 
.in other countries of the world. 
This summary represents a piece 
of formidable research carried 
on under the direction of Honor- 
able John T. Vance, Chief of the 
Law Division of the Library of 
Congress. 


Conclusion 


What should be done? In the main, 
follow along the present track. 
Strengthen the Government’s efforts 
in and out of the school. Increase 
and improve the public play spaces. 
Support better the lay agencies work- 
ing in the field. Increase and improve 
the trained, volunteer and professional 
leadership through every qualified 
agency. 

These are the obvious and immedi- 
ate steps to take. The present organi- 
zation and administration of the field, 
along established lines, have yielded 
many good results. The rural child 
and the pre-school child are in great- 
est need of opportunities for advanc- 
ing their development through physi- 
cal education and play. 

No illusion exists, however, among 
the leaders of recreation and physical 
education, that present methods and 
organization are perfect: Among 
them there is constant searching and 
questioning as to the future. 

In broad outline the objectives may 
be stated as follows: 

1. Promotion of normal physical 
growth and structural develop- 
ment. 

2. Maintenance of normal func- 
tional balance between organic 
systems. 

3. Development of neuromuscular 
coordination. 

4. Development of emotional control 
and powers of expression. 
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5. Development of skill in, and love 
for, physical activities, prefer- 
ably those of the out-of-doors, 
that provide satisfaction and 
that can be continued in leisure 
time in the years after school. 

6. Development of intellectual con- 
ception and judgments which are 
closely integrated with muscle 
movements and with the emo- 
tional joy of accomplishment, 
such as in highly skilled acts in 
games and athletics. 

7. Strengthening of such qualities 
of character as honesty, generos- 
ity, modesty, fairness and loyalty 
in social contact through actual 
practice in games and sports. 

It must be hoped that two things 

may issue from our common efforts: 

1. A strergthened resolution to pro- 
mote the spread of the program 
of recreation and physical edu- 
cation until eventually all the 
children will enjoy its advan- 
tages. 


2. That the great foundations and 
universities will make possible 
further research to provide scien- 
tific answers to many questions 
that. may not now be answered 
with authority. 





The Multiple Varsity 
Plan 


By Lee K. Anderson 


Secretary Oklahoma High School 
Athletic Association 





R. ANDERSON, for fifteen 

years connected with ath- 
letics, first as player and official, 
then eight years as coach and 
three years as secretary of the 
State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma, suggests the 
“Multiple Varsity Plan” for ex- 
tending benefits to a greater 
number of students. 


INCE the day that athletics were 

first recognized as a possible edu- 
cational tool, school athletic programs 
have been continually enlarged and 
improved to increase their general 
educational value and to more nearly 
comply with the principles of physical 
education. Much criticism has been 
directed at inter-school athletics and 
particularly football. It has been 





charged that school athletics are in 
the “gladiatorial stage” with few par- 
ticipants and seats for many specta- 
tors. Being a spectator at a football 
game on a brisk fall afternoon affords 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Quality 
Football 





ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell track shoes are a new addition to the established football 
line. They have been successfully used in such schools as Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Iowa, and many colleges. 


They feature an interchangeable spike that works. In the past 
two years not a single spike has broken off. Spikes wear well and 
will not punch up in the feet. They can be easily changed from 
long to short spikes to meet the condition of indoor or outdoor 
tracks. 


One of the main features in these shoes is the way the spikes 
are anchored in the shoes. This is a patented feature which gives 
a much more solid anchorage than the old method of the “big 
headed tack” spike anchored between the layers of leather. This 
solid anchorage is especially helpful in broad jumping, since there 
is no energy lost by spikes wiggling in the soles of shoes. Believe 
you will find that track men will have less trouble with their feet 
by using short spikes on indoor tracks. 


These shoes come in the following styles carried in stock: 





STYLE S: A very fine yellow back STYLE J: Jumping shoe to Style STYLE N: Same last as Style 8, 
kangaroo sprint model. A light 8S. Has heel and counter, two only of blue back kangaroo. An 
but very durable glove fitting shoe. spikes in heel. exceptionally fine shoe for all 
STYLE K: Jumping shoe to Style around use. The best track shoe 
= Rw counter and two spikes in America for the money. 
. n . 
=: 
BASEBALL 





STYLE SB: Yellow back hand turned shoe. STYLE NB: Blue back welt shoe of excellent value. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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wholesome recreation for thousands, 
but for red blooded young “he Amer- 
icans” of our schools and colleges it 
does not suffice. 


The greatest value from any sport 
is received through participation. A 
vigorous sport such as football ap- 
peals to a far greater number of boys 
than now have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. In order to extend this op- 
portunity, so as to reach a larger 
group, we would substitute for the 
varsity team a number of varsity 
teams. This plan, which we choose to 
call “The Multiple Varsity Plan,” is 
applicable to the medium and larger 
high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. These schools are now organ- 
ized into small groups, according to 
their location and size. These confer- 
ences or leagues would be the ideal 
unit for adoption and operation of 
this plan, which may be varied to best 
suit the needs of the particular group. 


For example, we take an eight-team 
conference made up of medium size 
schools with sufficient enrollment to 
supply two varsity teams. The var- 
sity candidates would be divided into 
a heavy weight group and a light 
weight group. A team would be se- 
lected from each and in the school’s 
conference schedule games would be 
matched between teams from the same 
weight group. The heavy weight team 
would play one week and the light 
weight team the next. Schools that 
matched their heavy weight teams one 
year would schedule their light weight 
teams the following season. The 
school’s conference standing would be 
determined by a composite percentage 
column. 


The schedule would include two or 
three non-conference games. 
opponents: may or may not be follow- 
ing. “The Multiple Varsity Plan.” If 
your opponents have only one varsity 
team you have the alternative of join- 
ing your two varsity teams into one 
or keeping them separate and using 
both. Should your opponent have two 
or more weight teams, the game 
might be played with each school uti- 
lizing in any way it desires the best 
players available. 


A fitting climax to the season in 
colleges and universities would be a 
final game or series of games between 
their own varsity teams. My guess 
is that the heavy weight teams would 
not dominate the “win column.” In 
high school circles this might not be 
advisable because of the wide range 
of weight and age among high school 
boys. 

“The Multiple Varsity Plan” is not 
needed in the small high school, col- 
lege or university that is now using 
all of its available material on one 


Your 
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varsity team. In the larger schools 
three or four varsity teams might be 
possible, if so, a modified plan of mak- 
ing the schedule might be adopted. 

Let us consider for a moment if 
this plan is practical. First, coaches 
might object because it would inter- 
fere with their long established sys- 
tem of play. This is hardly worthy of 
consideration, for the ability of a 
coach in adapting his style of play to 
his material is as essential today as 
it would be under the new plan. 

Second, objections might be made 
on the grounds that the standard of 
play would be lowered and public sup- 
port would be lost. We are primarily 
interested in putting school athletics 
on a “participation basis” rather than 
on a “spectator basis.” It is doubt- 
ful, however, that the standard would 
be lowered to a noticeable degree. 
Then, on the other hand, it is believed 
that the real fans would desire to see 
the different teams in action. The 
added number of students participat- 
ing in high school circles would be 
an advantage in interesting the public. 

Third, the cost would be greater. 
The cost of additional equipment and 
the salaries of additional coaches, if 
any are needed, will be money well 
spent if the number of students par- 
ticipating is proportionately increased. 
In most instances no additional coach- 
es will be needed, and in the excep- 
tional cases it would be poor economy 
to eliminate the students’ opportunity 
because of the lack of a teacher. 

“The Multiple Varsity Plan” will 
bring football in closer coordination 
with the general purposes of any 
school’s activity program because the 
importance of scouting would be re- 
duced, due to the possibility of 
changes in the style of play during a 
two weeks’ practice period. Players 
would be required to rely more on 
their own wits during the game. 

It will tend to eliminate the impor- 
tance of individual stars and to de- 
velop a cooperative spirit between the 
different varsity groups. In high 
schools the younger boy, who has made 
normal scholastic progress, would be 
given an opportunity to represent his 
school, while under the present plan, 
he is to a large degree eliminated by 
the scholastically retarded student 
who is much older and more developed 
physically. 

Because of the fact that each var- 
sity will have fewer games, the prac- 
tice hours might be shortened during 
the week of no game. Boys would 


have more time for study, and for 
work, if they are required to make a 
portionyof their own way. The possi- 
bility of the season becoming a strain 
or a drudgery would be relieved and 
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boys would be playing more for the 
love of the game. 

The plan will be an improvement 
over the “A” and “B” team idea for 
all varsity teams will be of equal rank 
and importance. It will not increase 
the emphasis placed on football. 
There would be no need for any more 
inter-school games than are now be- 
ing played by the “A” varsity team, 
but double or triple the number of 
boys will have the opportunity of rep- 
resenting their school by playing on 
a varsity team. 

“Spectatoritis” is the malady that 
is eating at the very heart of every 
physical education program and the 
epidemic is spreading to the youths 
now in our schools and colleges. 
Health and character should be the 
leading objectives of a school’s phys- 
ical education program. © Sports are 
an important part of this program. 
Football which appeals to such great 
numbers may be utilized through the 
“Multiple Varsity Plan” as a means 
of making health habits and such high 
principles of character as loyalty, co- 
operation, courage, self-control, and 
square dealing a part of the daily 
lives of many more boys than our 
present administrative plan provides. 





Football Holds Great Ap- 
peal to All Lovers 


of Sport 


The Douglas, Arizona, Dispatch has 
an interesting editorial comment on 
the great appeal of football today. 

“Seven of the principal college foat- 
ball games brought 400,000 people to- 
gether for an afternoon in the open 
air last Saturday. They were Yale vs. 
Army, Notre Dame vs. Pittsburgh, 
Trojans vs. Stanford, Purdue vs. Wis- 
consin, Michigan vs. Illinois, North- 
western vs. Centre and Harvard vs. 
Dartmouth. Stanford’s crowd was 
largest at 88,000. 


“Twenty-five years ago there were 
only three games that brought crowds 
of from 40,000 to 80,000: once each 
year. They were Harvard vs. Yale, 
and each of those teams playing 
Princeton. But football came into its 
own in rapid fashion, when such ag- 
gregations as Coach Stagg and Coach 
Yost developed in the middle-west and 
“Pop” Warner on the west coast until 
today football, without doubt, is the 
most popular of all sports with the 
American public. 

“Former President Coolidge re- 
cently pointed out the big advantage 
it has because it is strictly amateur. 
For that reason it stands a chance of 
gaining in povularity rather than los- 
ing ground. Every boy, physically fit, 
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has opportunity to display his stuff 
with his high school or college team. 
They are looking for material. The 
time has passed when education con- 
notes only intellectual development. 
The physical side is getting careful 
attention now and the football field is 
one place where it shines. 


“Contrary to a belief which long 
prevailed, it is not a brutal game. 
Rough, yes. But it merely tests the 
boy’s courage along lines that are 
worth while having tested. If he be- 
longs in the pacifist group, he ought 
to be shunted into his proper area but 
if he is a fighter he ought to be given 
a chance to display his prowess and 
take his place with the boys who 
achieve. 

“So long as it is kept on the ama- 
teur basis, parents, brothers, sisters, 
sweethearts all over the land will have 
many opportunities to thrill as they 
follow their favorite bearing his col- 
lege colors trying to carry the ball 
over the opponent’s goal line. Foot- 
ball is a great game.” 





Are College Sports 
Declining? 

ARKE H. DAVIS in a recent issue 

of the North American Review 
believes that the reason for the loss 
of interest in athletics among the col- 
lege youths of today is found in a 
number of distractions such as motor- 
ing, radio, movies and dancing, un- 
known to the college students of for- 
mer years. 

Mr. Davis finds, furthermore, that 
the college course of today makes a 
greater demand on the students’ time 
than in earlier years. Sports in the 
playgrounds and public schools are in- 
creasing in popularity, he goes on to 
say. The schoolboys are not so 
easily distracted as are the college 
students. He believes “the citadel of 
sports and game will someday be 
transferred from the colleges to the 
public schools.” 


Offensive Basketball 


By E. A. Pfeiffer 

Elkton Public Schools, Elkton, Minn. 
TEAM that is very well grounded 
in fundamentals to me is one that 
will do such things as pivot, feint, 
fake a shot or pass, dribble around a 
man, cut for the basket or opening, 
and many other such important phases 
of the game without stopping to 
think; that is, they will just do them 

naturally or automatically. 
In order to have a good basketball 
team, especially one that is strong 
offensively, it is necessary that each 
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Question the LIPP 
BASKETBALL TIMER 


ORRECT to the fraction of a second, double checked for exacti- 
tude, the LIPP BASKETBALL TIMER is offered to you as the 
only thoroughly practical Chronograph invented for the game. Fre- 


quently split seconds mean victory or defeat. With accuracy assured 
one of the worries of this great sport is absolutely eliminated. Sharp, 
contrasting colors on the dial indicate clearly all periods of play, while 


notations of warning constantly reminds the official of his duties at 


every point of the contest. 
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SIXTY MINUTE 
DIAL 


(a) Two twenty-minute 
periods 

(b) Ten-minute inter- 
missions 

(c) Two five-minute 
periods for overtime 


TWO DISTINCT 
MECHANISMS 


(1) “Time of Play” 
(2) “Time Out” 


THREE HANDS 


Dial marked off in blue 
sections (as shown by 
shaded portions) to in- 
dicate each period; 
plainly printed nota- 
tions of warning make 
it well-nigh impossible 
for officials to err. 


NOTE 


Write for catalog AJ for 
further information and 
prices about the watch 
mentioned in this ad as 
well as special watches 
for Football, Track, 
Swimming and Boxing 
Contests; also about the 
Lipp Linesman’s Mark- 
ers and Down Recording 
Box for Football, 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


13 N. Green Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiul 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 
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man be adept at handling the ball, 
both as a receiver and as a passer. It 
is upon these two basic fundamentals 
that a sound game can be built. The 
ability to pass can be developed only 
through continual practice and, in 
order that this practice might be 
snappy and interesting to the boys, 
various situations presenting game 
conditions should be used. Individual 
confidence in one’s ability is some- 
thing that the coach must strive to 
develop during these drills. 

There are various styles of offensive 
basketball play, but undoubtedly one 
of the most important points in re- 
gard to offense is a quick break or cut 
for the basket or into an opening to 
receive a pass from a team mate. 
When playing on the offense a man 
should keep the defensive man cover- 
ing him crossed up or constantly 
worrying about the next maneuver. 
The offensive man can accomplish this 
if he will use to his advantage feints 
and fakes and by playing to advantage 
the position that his defensive oppon- 
ent has assumed. Every coach stresses 
the importance of anticipation of what 
is coming next on the part of the 
offense, and, as a result of this antici- 
pation, the preparedness of his de- 
fense to counter the offensive thrusts. 
Consequently, it is a distinct advan- 
tage to the offensive player if he can 
cause the defensive man to anticipate 
wrongly his next move. 

It is utterly impossible for an of- 
fensive man to lose his guard if he 
moves continually at the same speed, 
but it is a different story when quick 
stops and starts coupled with turns 
and pivots are used. While maneuver- 
ing, if the offensive man can catch 
his defensive opponent flat-footed, he 
can gain enough advantage to lose 
him readily or to score. I always 
teach my offensive men to draw the 
defensive men away from the basket 
and then try to beat them back by 
using the change of pace with the 
quick stop, turn and a fast cut. A 
team that is composed of players that 
cannot lose their defensive opponents 
are fighting for a lost cause. 

In the man-for-man style of offen- 
sive the idea is to get all five men 
into the play. In coaching high school 
teams, a coach does not always have 
five men who are sure ball handlers 
and who can anticipate the proper 
play. Because of this, poor passes, 
fumbles, poor judgment, and such 
result. Consequently, it is a better 
plan to use four men in the offense 
proper and to have the fifth man back- 
ing up the play or acting as a trailer. 
This player may be the weakest scorer 
but must be a good passer and floor 
man besides having better than aver- 
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age defensive ability. His duty will 
be to protect against quick recovery 
of a loose ball or to receive a back 
pass and to feed it to an open team 
mate. This man should cut for a 
basket only when he sees a good open- 
ing. On quick breaks by the oppon- 
ents, this man will often have to take 
care of two offensive men. The back 
guard, however, should constantly be 
a scoring threat and should be a good 
long shot. He should be tall and 
rugged, because in most cases he will 
be assigned the backboard work. 

A coach should teach his players to 
receive a pass and to pass the ball in 
the same motion. There are various 
kinds of passes that may be used and 
should be taught; baseball pass, push 
pass, underhand pass, two-hand, 
cross-chest pass, bounce pass, hook 
pass and others. Very few players 
develop enough skill so that they can 
use all of these passes effectively, but 
in practicing them they do develop co- 
ordination, which cannot be perfected 
too much in a basketball player. 

The offense should not be built too 
strongly on tip-off plays and out-of- 
bounds plays, which are designed for 
quick scoring. An alert defensive 
team will see that the offense is 
properly cared for here. On out-of- 
bounds play, the man nearest the ball 
should get it and pass it out quickly 
and accurately to a team mate. If 
the opponents are caught off balance, 
scoring is not so difficult as working 
the ball through a set defense. There 
is a tendency for the opposing team 
to relax when the other team has the 
ball out of bounds. A few simple 
tip-off plays that will work if the 
coach has the tip-off in his favor are 
an advantage, but a coach should not 
bank too strongly on them. Getting 
the tip-off and securing the ball after 
the tip are two different things. A 
center or any player, when jumping 
against an opponent, should get on 
offense or defense without delay after 
the jump, and, in many cases, after 
a return pass will be in a position to 
score, provided he has lost his jump- 
ing opponent by using a quick break. 

In summarizing, let me say that I 
believe firmly in the fact that funda- 
mentals are the most important part 
of the offense. Shooting baskets, ball 
handling, pivots, turns, feints and 
fakes, quick starts and stops, and the 
ability to cut for the opening or the 
basket make up the foundation for a 
sound offense. After these basic prin- 
ciples have been mastered, the more 
complicated features of the game may 
be brought in. In my estimation, at 
least eighty per cent of the success 
of a team’s offense lies in the mastery 
of fundamentals. 
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GATE this sturdy regula- 
tion equipment. It may 


sive alterations or new additions. 
Or you may multiply the useful- 
ness of your present gymnasium 
by replacing fixed basketball 


Catalog on request 
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equipment with HOISTAWAY. j§ 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp., 122 Front Street, Ottawa, Il. 


Multiply the Usefulness of Your Gymnasium With 


LOUDEN “HOISTAWAY” 


Basketball 
Back Stops 


ITH HOISTAWAY Back 
Wy) Stops, drawn up out of the 

way when not in use, you 
can convert your gymnasium into an 
auditorium for mass meetings, mo- 
tion picture shows or social gather- 
ings. Or if you haven’t a regular 
gymnasium you.can encourage bas- 
ketball by installing this inexpensive 
equipment in auditorium or assembly 
hall. 






even save you the cost of expen- iim 
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George F. Veenker 
Price $3.00 


Illustrated - 240 Pages 
This book enters its 
second season with 
confidence. Last year 
it achieved immediate 
success. Every coach 
and player can use this book to great advantage. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


Publishers 
67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 























Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 
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